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PREFACE 

The College Reading Association held its eighth annxial meet- 
ing at Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, N. Y, on 
April 9' 10, 1965. At a business meeting, tha following were an* 
nounced to serve as officers for the coming year, 

Robert Q Aukerman President 

Leonard S. Braam > > * > president-elect 



Ninth Annual Meeting 

College Reading Assodadon 

April 1-2, 1966 

Jersey City State College 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
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PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS 



M. Jerry Weiss 
Jersey City State College 



This 1964*1965 year ot history might very well be looked upon as the 
year we attempted to put humanity for real people back into reading. For 
this was the year of two major events - the extension of the NDEA l y 
provide for reading and the War on Poverty bill. These seemed to me 
to be such major events which would cause teachers of reading to eval- 
uate their materials and their methods as to their relative effectiveness 
for the many kinds of people in their classes. 

This is not a new milestone in CRA history, for this organization has 
long been a leader in reporting latest developments and research activ- 
ities in clinical, industrial, and educational reading programs. We have 
recognized in all of our convention programs and in our publications the 
many diversified programs going on throughout the United States and 
elsewhere. Yes, we as an organization literally strive to provide for in- 
dividual differences, a challenge which many teachers have yet to live up 
to. As we become more people conscious, we may give up our battle ribbons 
earned in the latest attacks on such "brash" innovations as I.T^., Words 
in Color, Garden System, Joplin Plan, individualized reading, grouping, 
etc. ~ all of which shake us in our secure traditional world. For it is time 
that we really accept the notion that teachers who are reallv concerned 
with doing an effective job must be familiar with a wide ra^ige of tech- 
niques and materials if we are going to work with the many mobile, 
spaccoriented children attending our schools, clinics, and colleges today. 

This conference each year has crossed disciplines, bringing together 
many different fields of study in a search for better ways to teach reading. 
No one academic or professional field can overlook its obligations to con- 
tribute to the growing volumes on reading research and reading instruction. 

But the questions which really need answering are many: 

1. Who reads this body of literature? What do they do about it? 

2. After attending special courses and institutes, what? Will the pro- 
grams in schools really be any different? 

3. Will the N.D.EA. institute programs be of such a nature as to 
provide adequate experiences needed to change the attitudes and tech- 
niques of teachers? 

4. Will the tutorial services in the community action programs, or- 
ganized under the Office of Economic Opportunity Act, bring such sig- 
nificant changes in our disadvantaged areas as to drive our teachers to 
more meaningful activities for children from such areas? 

5. What have we learned about high school and college drop-ouU 



that relates to reading instruction? What then are we going to do about 
this in our classes? 

TTiese are just a few problems. Time limits me, but I need a few 
minutes to re-emphasize some points too many of us have simply overlooked. 

(1) What about the tremendous lag in applying what we have al- 
ready learned from research? 

For example — the implications and recommendations found in The 
Torchlighters and The First R. by Austin and Morrison. 

For example — the interest studies of children and youth reported on 
by Norvell and Burton. 

_ For example — the attitudinal and literacy studies cited in Reading 
for jLife and The American Reading Public 

(2) What about the developments in psychology and related fields 
offering information on newer theories of learning, concepts of perception, 
dynamic theories of vision, and the significant studies on- creativity? 

(3) What about the impaa of mass media, such as television, films, 
paperbacks? 

(4) What about tests and standards? Who sets them? Are they real? 
What other evaluative techniques are valid? 

Yes, we can go on, year after year, convention after convention, 
speaker after speaker; but then what? What happens back home? Has 
anyone listened with depth? In Anthony Newly's The Roar of the Grease- 
paint — the Small of the Crowd, there is a song which could well describe 
modern man. It's entitled "Who Can I Tu^.i Tc?" This might be a 
student - this vintage who'll be around in the year 2015. Are we really 
doing anything in our threc'cxplosion world — nuclear, population, and 
knowledge - to prepare him for his times, his problems? Will reading 
fo>;him ever be purposeful, pleasurable for a lifetime? 

Let's not stop here on our journey forward. Let's not be so blinded 
by the new found funds to think that this money alone will do miracles 
for reading instruction. It never has and never will. 

Instead, let us leave here mindful that each of us has a responsibility 
not to be so concerned just with methods and materials that we have no 
basic philosophy that is practical for each of us. Such a philosophy will 
reflect a faith in ourselves and in our ideas through which we will gain 
a greater sense of confidence in being willing to try out new activities 
in our classes and clinics. Our successes will continue to be our encourage- 
ment. Our problems will be our challenges. 

Let us not overlook the basic truth that teachers and students are 
individuals, act as individuals, and teach and learn as individuals. No 
manual or machine alone can ever be as effective as the rapport based 
on a person to person relationship in a people*who-need-people-world. 

As we continue to study the thinking-leaming-aeative processes, we 
should be more deeply concerned with learning much more about what 
impact, if any, does reading make upon the reader. Isn't this goal for all 
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of us gathered here? Won't this help explain the real 'TVhy- of reading. 

And in conclusion, let us leave this Eighth Q)llege Reading Assoda* 
uon Convention convinced of a greater ne«l to evaluate ounelvci ;<nd 
our efforu and really do something about the results. We need to be 
mindful of our saaed role in h'fe — as teachers — all of us 'Xittlechaps" 
in a terribly complex world even Anthony Newly couldn't stop so we 
could get off. Instead let us find inspiration for this new year in his lyric 
which reminds each of us teachers that this is our once in lifetime moment 
when we're gomg to do great things. 



WHAT CONSTITUTES A MINIMAL PROGRAM FOR 
CLINICAL DIAGNOSIS OF READING DISABILITIES? 

Guy L. Bond 
University of Minnesota 

As a result of the college's general testing program, it is often possible 
to select those students who are in need of clinical diagnosis of their read- 
ing difficulties. The reading clinic should concern itself with die relatively 
small number of severely retarded cases, since diagnostic and remedial 
work is comparatively expensive, and the returns must justify the expense. 
It is die severely impaired reading case that is most in need of die clinical 
diagnosis. And it is the severely retarded case who will profit most from 
remedial instruction. 

Purpose of Diagnosis 
After the cases to be given remedial work have been selected, it is 
necessary to make a thorough diagnosis of each case. Diagnosis consisu 
of measuring and studying the symptoms and determining the causes in 
order to understand die nature of die disabilit)'. The nature of die dis- 
ability must be understood if appropriate remedial instruction is to be 
applied. The adequacy of the diagnosis determines in no small degree 
the success of the remedial progra?ji. Since reading is a complex process, 
diere is ho one single or simple cu)'e for reading disability. The remedial 
training that will be effective for one case might prove detrimental or 
wasteful for another. It is only du-ough an understanding of the under- 
lying factors of disability of any given case that an adequate remedial pro- 
gram can be formulated. For example, two students are having difficulty 
with reading. The appraisals show that both are low in reading comprc- 



hension. Further analyses of the difHcuIty indicaie that one student is low 
in comprehension because of an inadequate recop'ition vocabulary. The 
other student is low because he is a word*by*word reader who is so conscious 
of words that he is unable to group them into thotight uniu. The first 
case needs remedial work which builds up his consciousness of words and 
ability to inspect them. Obviously such a procedure would be definitely 
detrimenul to the second case. 

Remedial work that is not based upon a through diagnosis is likely to 
be very wasceful of the time and effor: of the student and the remedial 
teacher. Moreover, remedial work underuken without adequate diagnosis 
is likely to fail completely. A strdent who has had difficulty with reading 
is already inclined to be insecure. A further failure in the remedial pro- 
gram would prove to be detrimental indeed. The person responsible for 
the remedial program should be aware of ihe possible outcomes of failure 
and should make every effort to insure that each student will suceed in 
that program. 

It is only through a knowledge of the needs of the reading disability 
case that remedial work an be adjusted to the individual. Th*; diagnosis 
is undertaken to make the remedial work more effective and to lessen the 
hazard of failure. 

The Program of Diagnosis 

Certain practical considerations should be uken into account in organ- 
izing the program of diagnosis. In the first place, the program should be 
thorough enough to enable the diagnostician to obtain a rather complete 
inventory of the factors associated with reading disabih'ty. The in- 
ventory should include those measurements and appraisals thi* s<:em to 
be essential in diagnosing the majority of reading disability cases. Through 
the resulu of the diagnosis, an adequate remedial program usually can be 
formulated. 

A second consideration is that the amount of testing should be as little 
as is necessary to give the diagnostician an ur.dentanding of each disability 
case. The plan of procedure is tliat of first appraising the more general 
factors, and then gradually taking into consideration as many of the more 
complex and infrequent ones as are necessary to understand and prescribe 
for the specific case being studied. 

Among the first appraisals are group measurements; some later ap- 
praisals can be made only by working individually with the student In 
any one factor group measurements, whenever possible, aie first udlized; 
then, if necessary to undentand the disability, the factor is analyzed and 
studied more completely by means of individual appraisals. 

In any event, the program of appraisal of any spedfic factor for each 
student would go as far as is necessary to furnish an understanding of the 
disability and no further. Indiscriminate testing is wasteful of time and 
energy of both the student and the diagnostician. It is expensive and should 
always be avoided* 
O 
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A third consideration in^rgantzihg a program of diagnosis is that it 
should be as easy to opiratc and as simple as is feasible with good resulu. 
It is not felt that elaborate, technical appraisals are needed in order to 
undersund and prescribe for mosi reading disability cases- The diagnosdc 
procedures frequently may be relaUvel/ «iinnlc ones and ones that arc com- 
paratively easy for both the student and thc\^miner. 

A fourth consideration is that the diagnostic, and remedial program 
entail as little expensive equipment and materkls.as possible. It is often 
only the rare disability cisc that requires so complete a diagnosis that the 
use of expensive equipment and materials is necessary. For such ases a 
more economical plan Js to refer them to spccialistt who have the needed 
equipment and training. The appraisals recommended for a program of 
diagiTiosis are those that are easily accessible and available for use, that 
entail as little equipment and as inexpensive materials as is possible, and 
that are, at the same time, productive of results. 

Each factor contributes to an undersunding of the reading problem, 
but the significant consideration in diagnosing the reading case is the toul 
picture rather rhan any one factor in the picture. One factor or group of 
factors may be responsible for the disability. However, in making the 
diagnosis, it would be necessary to see that factor or group of facton in re- 
lation to the othen. 

1. Scholastic aptitude. The measurement of scholastic aptitude is one 
of the most significant appraisals that are made in diagnosing reading 
disability. This measure is used, in the first place, as a basis for selecting 
the cases which actually constitute remedial problems. In the second place, 
it is important in the prognosis of each case. Remedial work with the stu- 
dent of high menul ability will usually progress more rapidly than it will 
with the student of lower mental ability. Third, it is essential that the 
remedial worker know the mental ability of the student in order that 
materials and instruction can be adjusted to his needs and menul capacity. 

2. School history-. The yearly records of the school will give th^ di- 
agnostician information about the progress the student has made through- 
out his school life. They will also indicate the subjects that have been 
difficult for him. They will tell, too, any periods of prolonged absence or 
changes of school. In addition, such records help to locate the grade level 
at which the trouble with reading may have started. The examiner should 
make a areful study of the school history of the student and should record 
upon the diagnostic record those circumstances that are related to reading. 

S. Silent reading abilities. The diagnostician may obtain the results 
of current measurements and in addition the rating of the student in pre- 
vious years. He should make more extensive appraisals of those abilities 
in whidi the student has demonstrated a markv^d or persistent weakness. 
This may frequently be done by observational mtJhods. For example, if a 
given ase shows a general inferior ability in locadng information, the 
examiner can observe the student in the actual process of locating informa- 
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tion in order to detect wherein the difficulties lie. 

A comparison between the. various silent reading abilities of an in- 
dividual wiii prove to be very enlightening to the examiner. If, for example, 
the student is relatively hig^ in the less exacting sorts of reading, such as 
skimming or getting the general significance, and is low in the more an* 
alytical types, such as reading critically or reflective reading, there is an 
indication of rather superfidal reading cr of a ladc of the necessary back* 
ground. II this is accompanied by a relatively high degree of inaccuracy, 
the diagnosis should be concerned with a more intensive study of 'Jie 
methods used in attacking words and concepts. This comparison indicates 
thkC purposes should be provided that cause the student to gain experience 
in reading more analytically. If, on the other hand, a student has a relatively 
hig^ proficlenq' in the more analytical types and a low proficiency in the 
less exacting sorts of reading, there is an indication of slow meticulous read- 
ing with the possibility of other interfering habits. Such a profile indicates 
that the student may be overcaieful when the material does not demand so 
high a degree of careful reading. 

If the student is low, in comparison with his general scholastic aptitude, 
in all these silent reading abilities, or in a large proportion of them, there 
is a definite indication that a very careful and intensive diagnosis must be 
made. This implies, too, that the student needs a more intensive and pro- 
longed remedial program than is necessary for the student who is low in 
but a few of these silent reading abilities. Fundamentally the problem in 
the latter case is that of enabling the student to adjust his reading to the 
purpose at hand. In the case of the student who is low in a large proportion 
of these abilities, it frequently will be found that he has faulty or interfering 
habits or ^ther conditions which are causing the general retardation* 

4. Oral reading. In order to obtain a measure of oral reading ability, 
the student may well be asked to read from each of several books of grad- 
ually increasing difficulty. If by his oral interpretation the student seems 
to the examiner to be understanding most of the words and concepts, he 
may be credited with a successful performance. When the errors become 
relatively frequent, it may be assumed that his level of oral reading ability 
has been passed, and an analysis of the errors should be made. The analysis 
will show the type of errors the student makes most frequently and will 
be helpful in formulating remedial work. It may be assumed that the stu- 
dent is making the same sort of errors in his silent reading. 

5. Ability to work out words in isolation. Isolated lists of the more 
difficult words taken from material similar to that used for the oral reading 
should be compiled. The student should read these lists orally so that the 
examiner may compare the relative effectiveness with which the student 
can recognize words in isolation and in content. By comparing his perform- 
ance in oral reading with his performance on isolate lists, an appraisal 
can be made of the degree to which hc» is using contextual clues as con- 
trasted with the more analytical word recognition techniques. 
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The examiner should have the student work aloud on those words 
that were difficult for him in the previous reading of isolated words. The 
method used in attacking difficult words can thus be determinei One 
student may work out the word phonetically. Another may use large famil- 
iar parts of words; another may resort to a spelling attack; still another 
may have no attack at all and may flounder completely over the words that 
he does not recognize at sight. Such an appraisal will aid materially in form- 
ulating the remedial program for the student who has an inadequate attack 
upon new words. 

6. Background of experience. A limited background of meaning may 
be to some degree either the cause or result of reading disability. In order 
to estimate the extent of the meaning background of the individual, a 
semi-controlled im irview^ technique should be used. The examiner should 
ask some informational questions concerning backgrounds of meanings 
which would most likely be derived through reading. Then the examiner 
should ask other informational questions, the answers to which would be 
derived from experiences outside of reading. 

7. Auditory and visual characteristics. The diagnostician should be on 
the alert for symptoms of visual disability when working individually with 
reading disability cases. Visual perception tests pro\e helpful in singling out 
those students who have defective vision. While there are measures that 
will aid the diagnostician in locating the visual cases, it is recommended 
that whenever it is suspected that a student has a visual defect, he should 
be encouraged to have his vision examined by an expert. 

Among the auditor}- characteristics that are considered to be causes of 
reading disability are poor acuity, poor discrimination, and lack of blending 
ability. 

Auditory discrimination is the ability to tell the difference between 
sound patterns. It is this ability that enables an individual to distinguish 
between words that are very similar in sound and to hear the. exact pro- 
nunciation of a given word. While poor auditory discrimination is some- 
times related to poor auditory acuity, it is not infrequent that reading 
disability cases are found who have high auditory acuity and faulty dis- 
crimination. 

Auditory acuity is the keenness with which one hears sounds. It is this 
ability which is usually thought of when it is said that someone has a hear- 
ing loss. 

8. Physical condition. If any interfering physical condition is evident, 
the student should be referred to an expert. Such conditions as malnutri- 
tion, glandular disturbances, infections, lack of energy, or any other con- 
dition that lowers the individual's vitality will be reflected, of course, in 
his schoolwork. The diagnostician and the teachers should be on the alert 
for physical disabilities. 

ft Emotional and other personality disturbances. There is a marked 
relationship between emotional and other personality disturbances and 
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reading disability. Whether or not the personality condition is the cause 
of reading disability or the result of that disability, the remedial worker 
should be aware of any such condition. An understanding of the student 
as a person is highly essential if adequate remedial work is to be done. 

10. Interest in and attitude toward reading. The reading interests of 
disability cases are usually meager and immature. In the first place, the 
severely retarded reader shows little interest in reading; that is, he does 
not read extensively. In the second place, the interests in reading that the 
student has are often relatively inunature. 

In order to improve the interest of the student in reading and his 
attitude toward reading, the diagnostician must determine what the in- 
terests of the student are. The remedial teacher must find material at the 
reading level of the student that has intrinsic interest for him. The best 
methods of finding out the student's interest in and his attitude toward 
reading are interview and observational techniques. 

After the appraisals have been made, the diagnostician should gather 
the dau together. He and the student discuss the atypical performances. 
They study the interrelationships and form an hypothesis as to the nature 
of the difficulty. After making the estimate as to the nature of the case, 
the diagnostician formulates a remedial plan. 

The remedial plan must be considered to be a tentative one. If the 
student docs not respond to the training in a relatively short time — one 
to three weeks of instruction — it is wise to reinspect the data in order that 
a reformulation of the remedial plan may be made. 

Summary 

In order to undentand the nature of a reading disability, it is neces* 
sary to make sufficiently complete appraisals to study the symptoms and 
to determine, if possible, the causes of the disability. Diagnosis, thus, is 
undertaken so that the disability may be more thoroughly understood in 
order that an appropriate program of remedial instruction may be set up. 
As the poor reader is already insecure, it is espedally important for the 
remedial program of instruction to be one that is appropriate. The pro- 
gram should lessen the hazard of failure, not add to it 
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PROBLEMS IN ESTABLISHING DEV^OPMENTAL 
READING PROGRAMS IN JUNIOR COLLEGES 



Elizabeth S. Johnson 
Diablo Valley College 



My subjea has been described as "Problems in Esublishing Develop- 
mental Reading Programs in Junior Colleges^ Before discussing the me- 
chanical and professional problems which those familiar with the develop- 
mental reading concept will feel are pertinent, it should be noted that 
tcadien and administrators who have not yet had the experience of estab- 
lishing such a program are likely to discover that their first problems will 
be — educauon. 

The Development Reading concept is new to, and largely misunder- 
stood by most students and the lay public Further, and more appalling, 
Developmenul Reading is not generally recognized as a need or as a val- 
uable learning technique by educators in other fields. However, it has been 
the experience of most Developmental Reading teachers that the values 
of the program are quickly recognized by both students and cducaton 
after it has been put into operation. 

The technical problems discussed here are those whidi were, and are, 
encountered at Diablo Valley College. Conferences with other cducaton 
in this field indicate that these tend to be universal problems, varied pri- 
marily by purely local differences in intensity or importance. 

Historically, Diablo Valley College is dedicated to a general cducadon 
concept. The wiiten philosophy of the college sutes: ^We assume a certain 
degree of maturity and preparation on the part of our students. In scndni; 
their needs we recognize that these students ^me to us with a variety of 
academic expectations and a variety of objectives as weU as with a variety 
of profidendes. We recognize that there are many kinds of intdligence 
and skill and that we have the obligation to help students to develop 
undentanding and skill through proficiency-building experiences whidi 
are appropriate college work.''i There is no "tradting- system at Diablo 
Valley College. 

The California State Education Code sutes, in effect, that the govern- 
mg board shall permit the enrollment of any high sdiool graduate, or 
anyone over the age of 18 years who can benefit from instruction regard- 
less of previous formal education. 2 Contra Cosu County colleges are 
required to enroll all who meet this minimal standard. We do have 
a probation system, however, a Grade Point Average of 1.5 in 11 or more 
' units attempted. 

There is no sub-freshman, or "bone-head*' English course, nor is Com- 
munications 116, Dc\elopmenial Reading, a sub-freshman coune. The 
^ ^ individual variations in English are met through a tutorial workshop 



program ukcn concurrently with Freshman English. 

The Developmenul Reading course, hereafter referred to as ''1 16," has 
free enrollment. Interestingly enough, there is no stigma attached to this 
course as was evidenced by the fact that a sutistical study showed that 
over one-third of the "116*' students were on the Dean's List with a 2^ 
CPA on a 4.0 scale. 

The course began in 1950 with five students (veterans from the mil* 
itary services) who came to the Counseh'ng Office three timr. a week for 
six weeks. We had only the CoOp English test scores and the Coll^ 
Aptitude tests for diagnosis. Since the Counselors were enthusiastic; the 
administration supportive, and the students grateful, we progressed rapidly. 

It was immediately apparent that we had highly motivated students. 
They were equally divergent in skills. Since their motivation was new* 
found, their reading background was meager. Many were military veteram 
whose reading had been confined to. Mickey Spillane whose colorful (?) 
vocabulary left little for the thought processes to deal with, or other, even 
more vibrant picture-type magazines with little verbal message cither pro- 
vided or necessary. 

The instmaor needed to fill in the chasm between that material and 
academic readings so that the student could more rapidly grasp the con- 
cepts presented to him in his Political Science, Literature, Psychology and 
Sociology readings. At the same time, there was tlie problem of justifying 
General Education and the need for broader scope to these students who, 
obviously feeling a need to "make up for lost time** demand that they be 
allowed, as they said, "to get on with theur majors.** 

The opening of another campus, Diablo Valley College, brou^t four 
classes of Developmental Reading. "The** instmaor uug^t at both colleges, 
some 20 miles apart, and also was a counselor half-time. 

Each campus immediately had identity. One, the original, has remained 
largely comprised of a wide variety of races, while the Diablo Valley pop- 
ulation was drawn from white, middle-class families, whose students, for 
economical reasons chose not to enter four-year schools or could not enter 
Sute Colleges or the University, and students bom industrial families in 
which the parents had little education beyond high sdiool. 

The College District was voted into existence by these people, but at 
first the tax base was industry, public utilities, and rather exclusive areas 
inhabited by wealthy persons with large land holdings. The present sutus 
has shifted somewhat with an increased suburban-type population but with 
the major portion of college funds still derived from utilities and industry. 

The need for building an appreciation for reading as such, as well as 
for Developmental Reading tedmiques became apparent. Many of die 
students* problems stemmed from lack of reading background and were 
environmental — no newspaper in the home except perhaps a weekly church 
bulletin; no magazines; no bboks. 
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There were emotional problems which seemed to stem from- uncertain- 
ty or insecurity, due perhaps to the population mobility, which was so wide- 
spread during World War II, and its attendant sketchy atjd badly artic- 
ulated educational experiences. 

The Contra Costa colleges were adjacent to large ship-building e$- 
Ublishments. Naval and Army supply depots, and industry. Trained teach- 
en were at a premium. Anyone, regardless of age, experience or suiubility 
could get a position in education. Their attitudes and philosophies often 
were those of one or two generations previous to this time. They had had 
a more stable environment and were often ignorant of, and perhaps un- 
sympathetic to the confused, insecure youth of the war years. 

Great resisunce to traditional literary work was apparent in these 
young people. Most of their experiences in this area carried unpleasant 
memories, whatever the reason. The dichotomy of modvaUon for achieve- 
ment, and distaste for the subject matter posed a real problem. 

The college philosophy was extremely democratic A Developmental 
Reading course which was stimulating and allowed individual attention 
was received with enthusiasm by English teachen. Counselors, and Ad- 
ministrators. 

The lack of materials was appalling. We gathered our own. There 
were hardly any texts available. A tachistoscope and four reading acceler- 
ators were obuined. This equipment was moved by the instructor each 
day from campus to campus. Testing materials were scarce. We used the 
English CoOp (and still include it) plus SRA Reading Records. The coun- 
selors also worked with their counselees under our direction. 

Then came the need for articulation and transfer credit recognition. 
Dr. Guy Buswell of the University of California acted as survey consultant, 
but artually merely supported what we were doing. He made no changes. 
The course now carries three units toward the A. A. degree and transfers 
as an elective in some colleges. 

As our population increased, the college staff increased - but not the 
reading staff. One full-time reading teacher still served. There were two 
or three instructors who had worked voluntarily in the San Francisco State 
College Chnical Laboratory who joined in teaching additional sections. 
But, reading teachers at die college level, particularly of counselor-psych- 
ology background were, and still are, difficult to locate in die West. 

To sum up our experiences at Diablo Valley College and diose of other 
colleges, diere are seven basic problems in establishing Developmental 
Reading programs in the Junior College. 

It would be my preference to give these remarks under the subtitle, 
Reading for the Many since die Number One problem concerns getting 
help to any who want to improve as well as to diose who seem to need it. 
We, as educators, feel that we must present a strong Developmental Read- 
ing program to diem. Anything else would mean the failure of a com- 
munity college to meet its educational responsibility. 
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Problem Two concerns establishing limited group work without losing 
the one-to-one relationship whiA is necessary. 

increased enroUment, from 508 full-time students on the two campuses 
in 1961 to 8,797 full-time students in 1964. has increased the number of 
Developmental Reading class sections at Diablo Valley College from two 
in 1950 to thirteen in 1965. Even with the heavier load the instructor was 
able to do a more thorough job of outiining individual reading programs 
when the class size remained at 15 or fewer students. 

The nature of Developmental Reading seems to foster a rather unique 
attitude in the student that the reading instructor is one who is not only 
able to help him solve some problems, or gain improvement which is par- 
ticularly valuable, but is also one who has the necessary knowledge, the 
desire, and the time to do so. To the student. Developmental Reading is 
less a class effort than an individual educational relationship with the in- 
structor. 

Problem 3 concerns subject matter and mattrials. tests, etc. There are 
now many fine sources for exerdse work, practice in reading skills and 
evaluating progress. At Diablo Valley College, we have tried to gather 
materials which will support the philosophy that most studentt, given 
various methods by which to perform reading tasks, will be able to apply 
those which fit their individual needs and will supplement this practice 
through^application in other instances of college and educational reading 
situations. 

Problem 4 relates to the required evaluation for unitt of credit and 
articulation with other colleges. Many four-year colleges tend to correlate 
Developmental Reading with their own sub-freshman and remedial reading 
courses but frequent renegotiation, we have found, results in a recognition 
of the values of Developmental Reading counes. Recent dedsions of state 
colleges to eliminate remedial work of any kind has made our task more 
difficult. 

Problem 5 — that of adequate suffing and special training of reading 
teachers is probably one of the most difficult for any Junior Colleges 
wishing to establish a Developmental Reading program. The desirability 
for. amounting to necessity for. small class size poses a budgetary and/or 
teacher-load problem. Add to this the scardty of opportunity for the 
special training necessary for teachers of a successful reading coune and 
die barriers may seem well-nigh insurmountable. 

I would add to this that a Developmental Reading teacher shjuld 
have some background in counseling or other psychological work. We have 
found it almost necessary in diagnosis of problems, ability to work with 
individual students or individual programs, and the ability to work 
with students with a wide range of abilities and goals. 

Problem 6 is involved with the weaknesses which remain in the De- 
vdopmental Reading Program not only at Diablo Valley College but 
throughout the country. They have become more apparent as enrollment 
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increased and instruction - because of a lack of norms and sundards - 
becanie more varied. These weaknesses center around the inadequacy of 
the diagnostic materials employed, the inadequacy in variety and amount 
of material available, and the scarcity of trained penonnel. 

Problem 7, the mounUng difficulty in mainuining quality in the pro- 
gram, is closely allied to those weaknesses mentioned in Problem 6. It is 
difficult-indeedno mainuin ihe quality and scope of a good propam in 
the face of those weaknesses and the inaeasing pressures to content our- 
selves with those facets of the Developmental Reading program which 
have become "popular.** 

These are the problems. Some of them are difficult to cope with. Those 
of us who teach Developmenul Reading are concerned. We are not dis- 
mayed. The value of this program is only beginning to be appredateA 
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DESCRIPTION OF A READING PROGRAM FOR 
PRE-COLLEGE STUDENTS IN A HIGH SCHOOL 



Mary Warren 
Massapequa Public Schools 

The program at Massapequa High School was first established in 
order to improve the skills of the college bound juniors and senion for 
the advanced reading requirements they will encounter. The ever-growing 
competition in national competitive examinations and the race for scholar- 
ships carry with them added incentive for the course* 

Each September the reading personnel and the guidance counselon 
visit all Track A (enriched course of study) and B (the average or state 
required course of study) English classes to explain the purposes and ob- 
jective of the "Pre-College" course. On the application form the student 
who voluntarily enrolls submits his schedule, showing his free period. The 
youngsters are scheduled usually no more than fifteen to a group for two 
periods a week on alternate days, Monday and Wednesday, Tuesday and 
Thursday. The courses of study, Basic I, Basic II, Advanced I, and Ad- 
vanced II, cover the junior and senior years and are arranged with a 
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dcvdopmcnul growth pattern in mind. The students' scores on the Ohio 
• Psychological, the Otis Intelligence (Gamma), and the Form R, C2 (Hi^cr 
Level) Cooperative Reading are obuined from the Guidance Department 
Students attaining scores of the 24% ile or below (based on entering college 
freshmen norms) are given the Iowa Silent Reading Test Form Am, (Re- 
vised Edition) for diagnostic purposes. If needed, individual remedial 
instruction is also programmed* 

Vocabulary Devdopment and Enrichment 

All vocabulary is taught in meaningful context Synonyms are uught 
first for precise understanding jrom which the antonyms can be construed 
by deduction. Homonyms are brought to the student's attenriori to alert 
him to difference in spelling and the -corresponding difference in meaning. 
Figures of speech, colloquialisms, and terminology esoteric to particular 
fields of endeavor, are brought into the picture for the sake of enrichment 
and interest. Practice in word relationships or word analogies is not only a 
tremendous help in preparation for the College Boards, but sharpens the 
students' wits for problem solving, logical thinking, and analogies in any 
form. 

In helping students overcome deficiendes in the word attack skills, 
we are given an early opportunity to introduce the philosophy of coexten- 
sive education, of leading the youngster to see that he has not been learning 
Subject matter "in vacuo" but that in reading English he can often use 
his list of common Latin and Greek affixes and stems. ^ This is not meant 
to be a rote-memory affair but learning through frequent repetition in 
meaningful context 

The vocabulary is introduced in meaningful sentences. The students 
are given five to ten minutes for quick recognition. The teacher takes it 
from there by asking for individual oral responses around the group. 
Whenever problems in word attack occur during recitation, the problem 
is bandied at once. 

Rate of Reading 

The 45 minute period is divided between vocabulary and timed read* 
ing which includes answering questions to test comprehension. According 
to sundards set by reading spedalists in general, a student should be 
reading narrative material at the rate of 300-350 words per minute at the 
end of the junior year at the rate of 350-400 words per minute at the end 
of the senior year in high school. 

Short paragraphs and longer selections through the various general 
science and essay materials are timed in the regular sessions. The teacher, 
using a stop-watch in his hand, checks on the board a prepared timing 
Uble in minutes and seconds. Particularly slow readers are weeded out for 
Telebinocular screening in order to eliminate a possible functional defect 
in vision. In case of poor perception, planned techniques, such as the 
Tachistoscope and exerdses.in span and discrimination, have been effective. 

For added stimulation we use the filmstrips of the Educational De- 



vclopmcntal Laboratories snd their G)ntrolled Reader machine. For the 
student who so well motivated that he would be willing to give up an 
extra study hall on Fridays, we have the SRA Reading Accelerator. 

Skinimiug 

A constructive approach is Jaken to skimming. In order to demonstrate 
this skill one lesson might involve: determining a clue word in a topic 
sentence, previewing in the survey technique, hunting for a synonym in 
a dictionary or theasaurus, or searching for a dcscriptioh of Doric columns 
in an encyclopedia. Expansion on the positive aspects of this technique 
requires a quick review of the definitions of a novel, a no^v-Iettc. a short 
story and a vignette. 

Comprehension and Interpreutlon Skills 
Reading comprehension is an involved thinking process which requires 
facility in manipulating verbal concepts, the ability to incorporate one's 
knowledge from past experience into the present content, and to harmon- 
ize the total into a meaningful whole. To develop and enrich this skill, 
we teach the reader to utilize cerUin contextual clues or key words, to 
recognize paragraph patterns, and to employ skimming in a study technique. 

The study technique is essentially very much the same as the Survey 
Q3R by Dr. Francis Robinson. We find it easier to teach it as the 
P.Q.R.S.T. formula; and because of its alphabetical order, the students 
remember its organizational pattern better. 

This formula is also recommended to the students for note-taking, 
for eliminating the superfluous. Here again, the Ebbinghaus law of '^for- 
gctting" is invoked, and the students are apprised of the need for review, 
and for relating the current assignment to previous notes, again emphasiz- 
ing meaning opposed to memorizing by rote. 

Exposure to information is not synonymous with learning. As exper- 
imentally verified, learning involves understanding and integration as 
well. 2 In order to evaluate progress at the close of the semester's training 
the equivalent forms of measures are used. 

In comparison studies that have been made before and after training, 
we find that the training is materially significant to the improvement of 
reading skills. Average College Board gains for a semester of work, two 
periods a week, are estimated at about 50 points, but we have had students 
who have made jumps up to 150 points in two semesters of work. With 
the proper motivation and consistent developmental practice, growth is 
more than a possibility. 

The one factor that should be stressed in the success of the program 
is the use of a t jamwork approach. Special referrals to Reading by coun- 
selors and the psychologist may bring a student's latent academic potentials 
to the surface. The reading consultant, moreover, refers freely to the 
psychologist for a more valid appraisal of a student's intellectual capacity, 
or for an evaluation of emotional indications which may be blocking learn- 
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Although the teacher's primary role is to develop skills, he also fiino 
tions in a supportive role, gently guiding, sometimes forcefully urging, but 
always himself learning, through conferences with others, throu^i co- 
operative interchange of ideas, to the end that studcnu are encouraged to 
converge their full intellectual forces into {.^duaive resulu. 

We find that a general major defect is not so much the ignorance of 
basic reading skills but the inability to apply these skills. When the student 
will have been led to enjoy reading on the outside on his own and will 
have learned to apply more effectively the skills in his daily situations, 
then we shall know that our goals have been achieved. Above all, oar 
approach should be dynamic and flexible; .it should be modifed to con- 
tinued to elicit interest-never to sink to a level of sudc mediocrity. 

Bibliographical References 



PROBLEMS TO ANTICIPATE IN ADMINISTERING A 
COLLEGE READING CLINIC FOR CHILDREN WITH 
READING DISABILITIES 

E. S. Woestehof f 
University of Rochester 

In atucking a topic such as this, one is immediately placed in a 
dilemma since virtually everything presents at least a potential problem. 
In addition, the word "anticipate" lends a bit of confusion, since the die- 
donary refers to it as "look forward to" and **take care of ahead of time." 
Unfortunately, the context in this case is no. too helpful, so the antidpa- 
don must necessarily be in both directions. 

For purposes of simplicity, three general problem areas can be de- 
lineated. These are clinic administration, considered in its broadest sense, 
staff, and function. 

It would seem obvious that regardless of the precise nature of a col- 
lege reading, clinic, in terms of funcuon, the basic ingredient is people. 
As a consequence, budgetary consideradons are necessarily of prime con- 
cern. Most college reading clinics can be idendfifd as being either service 
'^-^^td or as having a basic commitment to training. Still othen lay 





daim lo raeardi as a primary hi action. 

There caivbe. little doubt that the extent to which a clinic engages 
in service activides is more often than not determined by the nature and 
extent of institutional financial support 

lU for example^ a clinic must be seIf«supporting» it must of necessity 
offer a wide range of services in order to.provide operational income. Since 
at least some of these services involve individual attention to children, 
which is expensive^ other activities must be provided which have a 
more favorable time-income ratio. This also suggests that all clinic 
suff members must be engaged in service activities. In other words, 
they must all produce income, and as a result, suff specialiation is fre- 
quently limited and in some cases essentially impossible. On the other 
hand, emphasis upon the training funcdon generally provide subsuntial 
if not tottl iiiidtudonal support, and frequendy provides for substandal 
spedaliiation in terms of suff. 

The problem is not quite diat simple, however, since virtually no 
college reading clinics provide service to children wiAout fee. As a result, 
restrictions are immediately placed upon client avaslabilr/. And it is com- 
mon knowledge Uut reading disability iocs not necessarily occur only 
among diose who can afford treatment So die problem of how to support 
a dinic operation bears radier direcdy upon the funcdon or funcdons 
which a dinic might have. 

In terms of service to children, it is obvious that a dinic must concern 
itself with bodi die diagnosis and treatment Some dinia funcdon pri- 
marily as diagnosdc centers aldiough a radier cxhausdve search of avail- 
able directories will reveal none which offer only remedial ueatment 

A rdated question, and perhaps a prior one, deals widi die nature 
and source of referrals. Should referrals be accepted from parents alone 
or should diey come only through educadonal, medical or social agendes 
in cooperadon widi parents? Judging again from variability in pracdce, 
it is apparent diat differences of opinion do exist The answer may well 
depend, at least in part, upon the nature and availability of treatment 
If, for example, the primary responsibility for treatment is to be borne 
by die dinic, dien it would seem appropriate to accept referrals from 
parents alone. If, on the other hand, the dinic is to work coopcradvely 
widi a school, for example, or function only after all other treatment pos- 
sibilities have been exhausted, referral through odier agendes is perhaps 
imperadve. 

Once a child has been referred to a dinic for study, die question 
becomes one of how to proceed. Again, there are extremes in practice, 
ranging from multi-faceted, individualized diagnosis to the so<alled ''full- 
factory equipment"" or sundard diagnosis. It would seem that a dinic 
which is not prepared to work intensively with individuals, that is, if it 
does diagnostic work only in terms of presaibed remedial program — such 
a dinic is of quesdonable value. 





Unfortunately* there exist too many ''dinia** offering tudi standard 
diagnostic and instructional programs whadt are justified on the basis 
either of expediency or equal ri^ts« That is, ddier they reflect the pos- 
sible limit of dinical services or a beUef that each child is entitled to the 
ume type or amount of attention. The introduction of variability thus 
becomes a sort of violation of the child's birth-right« 

Many problems encountered in a reading dinic relate directly to the 
nature and course of diagnostic work* Since a minimal program for dinical 
diagnosis is presented in anodier portion of these proceedings, suffice it 
to suggest that within the dinical setting, minimal programs might well 
prove to be entirely inadequate. 

Some related questions do arise, however: How best can case history 
information concerning a spedfic child be gathered? From what sources 
an or should preliminary dau be obuined? What use can be made of 
cumulative school records? Should a preliminary physical examination be 
required? 

Additional quesdons relate to post-diagnostic oonsideratioiu: To whom 
should the results of the diagnostic examination be reported? What should 
be the nature of the diagnostic report? In addition to interpreting the 
results of the diagnosis and outlining a program of possible treatment, 
what additional funaions might such a report have? 

Aside from matters of suff and scheduUng, a dinic should normally 
encounter relatively few problems assodated with remedial work as such. 

One which might well be raised, however, since it appears to be both 
common and serious, is that whidi is related to follow-up activities. For 
many reasons, remedial work carried on within a dinic is intensive and 
of relatively short duration. Corrective work done by other agendes or 
individuals normally falls outside the control of the dinic Yet, the validity 
of the diagnosis can only be determined by the effectiveneu of the in* 
structional program derived from it By the same token, intensive remedial 
instrucdon can only be evaluated in ierms of functional reading effsdency. 
Aside from occasional limited follow-up studies, rdadvdy little is known 
of the effectiveness of the work of reading dinia. 

Finally, brief consideration must be given a third possible reading 
clinic function - research. While at least some insdtudonal dinia lay 
claim to research as a primary function, and most consider it to be a sig- 
nificant part of their work, relatively limited significant research can come 
from dinics dealing with children unless considerable control is exercised 
over the selection and admission of these children. 

Certainly, the matter of investigating the etiology of reading disabili- 
ties is of extreme imporunce Numerous studies which describe the char* 
acteristics of reading disability cases have been conducted with reading 
dinic populations. We find, for examples, dinical studies which identify 
a wide range of anomalies operating as significant causes of reading failure. 
^ her studies report these same anomalies appearing with approximatdy 



equal irequeiiqr among nomal and disabled readers. 

It ii impadruht* then, that children whom, for various reasons find 
in a reading clinic not necessarily be considered represenuttve ol chile' n 
who have reading disabih^des. 

Nor is there wisdom in suggesting that because of the problems as* 
sodated with selection of subjecu for stiidy, research in a dinic is im* 
possible, or even undesirable. The problem does, however, become one 
of the natutf of research which might appropriately be done in this setting. 

Hiree areas would seem to lend themselves to clinical rescardt« First 
is the matter of developing more effective diagnostic instrumentt and pro* 
ccdures* The second relates to the exploration of variable instructional 
approaches and the third involves the development of spedHc instructional 
materials. Only in the first insunce would iz appear necessary to extend 
beyond clinic populations since judgment of materiab and methods of 
instruction can well be done on a pragmatic basis* 

Although it would seem unnecessary to state, the researdi function 
of a ollege dinic which dcab with children should not be confused with 
research activities of dinic suff members. 

An attempt has been made to identify some problem areu in a college 
dinic for children with rear^ ng disabih*ties« In some imunces, the direc* 
tion of possible solutions has been suggested. In many this has not been 
done; rather pointing out variability in dinical practices, both in terms 
of necessity and desirability. 



IS THERE A RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE USE OF 
READING MACHINES AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
STRESS? 

Virginia B. Heflin 
Educational Developmental Laboratories^ Inc. 

In thinking about this topic, I began by considering the nature of 
psychological stress, how it nught be measured, aspects of stress situations, 
and emotional reactions to frustration. I surted with the English and 
Enriish psychological dictionary ^ from which I learned that in order for 
roe to be termed streu it must be strong enough to cause svnixu Strain, 
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in turn indicates extreme injurious tension. Tension is an emotional state 
resuldng when needs are unsatisfied or goal-directed behavior is blocked; 
t condition cf-ptessure and ...readiness to act* of partly restrained restless 
activity* oi unrest and uneasiness. Now» if reading instruments had this 
kind of an effect upon their readers* if intense effort or strained exertion 
accompiinied the use of reading instruments and if the result of the stren* 
uous effort produced extreme* injurious tension* either emotional or fdiys* 
ical* would not that fact be dearly evident to all observers? Let me state 
here that* of course* I am not considering the misuse of any instrument 
We must discriminate among the various types of instruments* their outer- 
tab* and intended purposes, and then use them accordingly. Correspond- 
ingly we must evaluate the instruments of each producer* their materiaU 
techniques* and results* for these can vary as greatly as any other kind of 
instructional materials. 

Let us return to the problem of identifying psychological stress. Rob- 
bins < reminds us that frustration is a phenomenon of life itself; also* that 
the inauguration of new steps in development and in new experiences is 
accompanied by frustradon. If the feeh'ng of discomfort is mild* it may 
stimulate activity toward mastery of the new situation. A successful effort 
affords the child a feeling of pleastu^e, and thereafter* he is more likely 
to regard other new opportunities as something interesting to attempt This 
is the way we would like all learning situations to be. In contrast* if the 
frustration presented by the new experience is overwhelming* the child 
derives a feeling of abandonment* and engages in flight reactions of dis- 
interat* submission* or apathy. Thereafter* he becomes more reluctant to 
try new things. Overwhelming frustration supplies the feeling of stress 
that induces flight reactions. Naturally* we all seek to avoid this kind of 
itress or strain. 

Psychological stress might* of course* be evaluated by galvanic skin re- 
acted or chemically prepared blouses. Another method might be in terms 
of observed avoidance behavior and approach behavior. Still another way 
might be the presentation of preference situations in which the chOd ex- 
presses his choice of using or not using the instrument Also* verbal self- 
reporu might be a means of assessing the user's pleasure* and concomitant 
lack of stress* in using the instruments. 

The great dearth of studies of psychological stress related to reading 
instruments is unfortunate for our discussion today* but the mute absence 
of them is perhaps the best possible evidence that the problem is of minimal 
concern. In such absence* however* I have collected whatever related in- 
formation I could find. 

From the viewpoint that casual observation can reveal evident stress* 
I should like to refer to the report of William D. Sanborn* who visited 
eleven school communities in New York* Connecticut, and Masucfausetts 
to observe reading programs in action and to interview the personnel re- 
sponsible. His particular purpose was to gain infoimation about automated 
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equipment or related devices^ especially EDL instruments and tedmiques* 
His report is in the form of interview notes and general sutements. 

Evidently* neither Dr. Sanborn nor the personnel he visited found an 
amount of stress accompanying the use of the various devices sufficient to 
report; rather, the reactions of students and teachers were enthusiastic 
Obviously* these were good programs and instances of good usage. 

A more objective project of research has been conduaed by penonnel 
of the Bureau of Educational Research of the Board of Education of the 
City of New York under the direction of Dr. Samuel D. McQelland. * 
The evaluation followed two years of use of the Keystone Tachistoscope 
in five elementary schools; the Ck>ntrolled Reader in seven junior high 
schools; and the Percept-O-Scopc in five senior high schools. Some of the 
schools were used in the preliminary phase of the evaluation during which 
visits were made and tenutive questionnaires were tried out. Included in 
the report were three elemenury schools, five junior hi^ schools and 
four senior high schools* comprising respectively 60* 70 and 80 percent of 
the schools using the instrumenU. In these schools a total of 20 teachers 
taught classes using the reading machines, and all 20 responded to the 
questionnaires. The pupil populatfbn of the report included 52 elementary* 
308 junior high* and 197 senior high school students. Elementary and junior 
high pupib were those with' low reading achievement, in terms of lack of 
speed* poor comprehension* an:* limited vocabulary. Most senior high school 
pupib were college*bound and Honors English students who eleaed the 
instruction to inaease their speed and comprehension. 

While it would be interesting to go into all the various questions re- 
ported* those which assess the pupils' reactions are most useful in search of 
stress related to the use of reading machines. 

Table 1 reports the answers given to the question: Do you feel you 
have improved since attending the special reading class?" Among elemen« 
tary sdiool pupils 97 percent of the boys and PI percent of the girls replied 

Table 1 

Response TVends of Boys and Girls in Elementary* Junior High 
and Senior High Schools to Question 4 
'!22 YQ" Feel You Hav e Improved Since Attending the Special Reading Class ?" 



%Yes %No % Don't Know % No Answer 

Level Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 



Elem.N:B=29 97 


91 


0 


0 


3 


4 


0 


4 


G=23 
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78 


2 


5 


10 


17 


1 
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G- 58 96 


72 


1 


5 


3 


19 


0 


3 


PERCEPT-O-SCOPE 
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that they had; among junior high school pupils 87 percent of the txiys 
and 78 percent of the girk said they had improved; and on the high school 
level 96 percent of the boys and 72 percent of the girls said they had im- 
proved. It is dear from these results that, according to pupil opinion, 
improvement in reading had occurred while attending the special class* 

Table 2 gives the number of books read outside of school. Although 
there was no attempt to describe the length or kind of books, the mere 
number of books read is probably a valuable indication of the enjoyment 
of reading, and so may be logically interpreted to indicate an absence of 
stress. 

On the elementary level, 83 percent of the boys and 65 percent of the 
girls read 21 or more books, whereas only 12 percent of the boys and 17 
percent of the girls on the junior hi^ level read 21 or more books. Hi^ 
school boys read more books than hig^ school girls. Thirty-seven percent 
read 2! or more books as compared with 2 percent for the girls. It mig^t 
be conjectured that the reading program provided greater impetus to the 
partidpating boys than to the girls in enlarging their interest in an appred* 
ation of books. Pupils* reports of the number of books read outside of 
school during ^he period they received spedal reading help appear better 
than average. 



Table 2 

Response Trends of Boys and Girls in Elementary, Junior High 
and Senior High Schools to Question 7 
"Check the Number of Books or Stories You Have Read Since 
The Beginning of tlxis Term Outside "oTglais^ 





No. of Books Read 


% Boys 


% Girls 


Elem. 


I'lO 


10 


4 


N:B=29 


11-20 


7 


30 


G=23 


2U 


83 


65 


KEYSTONE TACHBTOSCOPE 








JHS. 


1-10 


58 


53 


N:B=157 


11-20 


30 


30 


0=151 


21* 


12 


17 


CONTROLLED READER 








HS. 


1-10 


35 


67 


N:B=139 


11-20 


20 


28 


G= 58 


2U 


37 


2 


PERCE PT-O- SCOPE 


No Answer 


0 


3 



Table 3 gives us answers to the question "Has the use of the machine^ . . 
HELPED YOU?'' Except for the high school girls, about 90 percent or over 
of the various groups answered "Yes.'' Two-thirds of the high school girk 
accepted the machine as helpful, but one-third failed to endorse the Percept- 
C^cope. No ready explanation was apparent, and none was attempted. 
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Table 3 



Response-Trends of Boys and Girls in ElemenUry, Junior High and 
Senior High Schools to Question 8 
"Has the Use of the Machine or Machines in 
tfi TSpeciaTReading Program HELPED YbTT ?" 



Level «6Yes %No % Don't Know % No Answer 

Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 



Elem. 














N:B::29 97 100 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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G=23 
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N:B=157 94 89 
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11 
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33 
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G= 58 
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In Table i, however, in answer to a query about interference of the 
machine with reading, only the elementary girls registered a sizable 'Tcs" 
of 22 percent- A decisive majority of the students, 78-97 percent indicated 
that the machines had not interfered with their reading. 



Table 4 

Response Trends of Boys and Girls in Elementary, Junior High 
and Senior High Schools to Question 9 
' *Has the Use of the Machine or Machines in the Special Reading 
Program INTERFERED WTTH YOUR READING ?^ 



% Yes 


%No 


% Don't Know 


% No Answer 


Level Boys Girls 


Boys Girls 


Boys Girls 


Boys Girls 


Elem. 








N:B=29 3 22 


97 78 


0 0 


0 0 


G=23 








KEYSTONE TACHISTOSCOPE 








JHS. 








N;B=157 6 9 


91 89 


0 0 


. 3 1 


G=151 
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89 91 


0 0 
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Table 5 gives the percenuges of "Yes", "No", and "Don't Know'* re- 
sponses to Question 10: "Would you like to continue to use the reading 
machines next term?" Although the percentages of favorable responses 
were in the 70*80 range, rather than in the 90's as they generally were to 
the other items discussed, the distribution tends to indicate that these stu- 
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denu would like to continue with the programs as they were being con* 
ducted. The percentages of ''No** responses, (13-26) may reflect the fact 
that sufficient improvement had been made by these students to warrant 
discontinuance of the machine. 

Table 5 



Response Trends of Boys and Girls in Elementary, Junior High 
and Senior High Schools to Question 10 
''Would You Like to Continue to Use the Reading Machines Next Term?" 



% Yes 


%No 


% Don't Know 


% No Answer 


Boys Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys Girls 


Elem. 












N:B=29 76 87 


24 


13 
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0 


0 0 


G-23 
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Table 6 presents the responses to "Do You Think You Would Have 
Made As Much Improvement In Reading If the Reading Machines Had 
Not Been Used?" llie elementary and high school boys were most definite 
in attributing their progress specifically to the use of the machines. About 
one-third of all the girls were unsure. An additional third of the high 
school girls were definite that their improvement would have been as great 
without the machines. Generally, the boys valued the reading machines as 
etientials more than the girls. 

Table 6 



Response Trends of Boys and Girls in Elementary, Junior High 
and Senior High Schools to Question 11 
**Do You Think You Would Have Mkde as !^ch Improvem ent 
in Reading if the Reading Machines Had TJotBeen Used?" 



% Yes 
Boys Girls 



Elem. 

N:B=29 14 

G:^23 

XEYSTOSE TACHISTOSCOPE 

JHS. 
N:B=157 
G=151 11 

CONTROLLED READER 
HS. 

N:B«139 

S 7 



er|c 



15 



36 



yo-scoPE 



%No 
Boys Girls 



% Don't Know 
Boys Girls 



79 



54 



88 



52 



50 



34 



% No Answer 
Boys Girls 



35 



39 



35 



28 



24 



31 



A number of open-ended questions afforded pupib the opportunitv to 
express personal opinions and reactions in their own word$» with the hope 
that these responses might enlighten the answers supplied by the check- 
lists. Two questions are of particular importance for our topic One of these 
asked, **What have you enjoyed MOST in the reading program this term?** 
Since different programs and equipment were iiivolved at each of the levels, 
it was surprising to find a high degree of consistency of response for all 
students at all levels. While the wording of individual responses varied, the 
general tenor indicated three broad categories that had been enjoyed Ac- 
cording to frequency of response, they were: (1) the equipment and its ac- 
companying materials, (2) personal feelings or satisfactions, (3) other read- 
ing materials and techniques. 

Most of the students at all levels indicated their fint choice by the 
broad category "machines.'* A small number at the high school level qual- 
ified their answers by naming the particular machine they had been using. 
Mc«t of the students at all the levels indicated they liked "the stories.** 
From the juxtaposition of the above responses it may be assumed that the 
students were indicating the stories used with the machines. The sole ex- 
ception was the response of the pupils at the elementary level who answered, 
"machines'* (the Keystone Tachistoscope was used at this level and the 
materials are non-verbal). 

Responses in the second category - personal feehngs or satisfactions - 
were expressed most frequently by the high school students, to a lesser 
degree by the junior high students and not at all by the elementary stu- 
dents. Remarks such as. "read more outside of the class," "read faster," 
"cuts down on homework time,** "makes taking exams easier,'* "increases 
vocabulary,'* were frequently noted. A rather unexpected but revealing 
comment was noted in the responses of about 20 percent of the junior high 
students who said they had. "enjoyed the teacher and their classmates'* 
in the special reading class with the Controlled Reader. 

When discussing the third category — other materials and techniques 
— no dear pattern could be traced at any level. The high school students 
generally named titles of books and the junior high students foamed more 
on other techniques, among them. — discussions, word games and oral 
reading. 

The question of "What have you enjoyed LEAST in the reading pro- 
gram this term?" gave students the opportunity for expressing negative 
feelings about their reading programs. An examination of the responses 
revealed that 43 percent of the students at all levels failed to respond to 
this item. Another small percentage 5 parried the question and answered it 
in positive terms saying they "liked everything" This high percentage of 
abstentions (48) contrasted sharply with the less than 1 percent who failed 
to respond to the opposite question. The response of the 52 percent tended 
to cluster around several broad categories, listed in order of frequency of 
response: (I) physical difficulties. (2) classroom setup or machine difficulties, 

displeasure with reading materials, (4) personal feelings, or dissausfac- 



Twenty-seven percent of the elementary pupils who used the Keystone 
Tachistoscope responded and were concerned with only one of the categories 
— physical difficulties. They complained about the frequent increase of 
the speed of the machines. 

At the Junior High level where the Controlled Reader was used» the 
majority of responses focussed on personal dissatisfactions. The pupib re- 
sented missing lunch periods, English. Sodal Studies, Shop, P.E., or other 
subjects. An appreciable number objected to the additional homework they 
evidently were required to do. A small<^ group reported in the other cat- 
egories with remarks as, '"the machine hurts my eyes,** "the materials are 
boring,** "the speed is mcreased too often." 

The high school students using the Percept-O-Scope answered most fully 
and revealed that their dissatisfactions lay mainly with materials, not nec- 
essarily those accompanying the machines. 

Approximateiy 15 percent of the total group expressed a disUke of 
machines. Some of the reasons given were "eye strain," "headache," "psy- 
chological effea of the bar movement," "noise of the machine," "difficulty 
in- seeing the machine." 

Again, I want to call your attention to the differences in the instru- ' 
ments and materials of the different producers. Also, let me insert that 
instrument techniques have a way of bringing to the surface existing prob- 
lems in visual coordination and accommodation. Where this occurs in- 
struments perform a diagnostic function in addition to the training function 
by indicating those students who need to be referred to a specialist in 
problems of vision. Naturally, whenever a child experiences real discomfort, 
use of the instrument should be discontinued for the time and the child 
allowed to resL In such cases, his physical disability will cause fatigue 
because of the extra effort involved. 

Returning to the report, since 48 percent of the students did not re- 
spond to this item about what they enjoyed least, it may be inferred that 
this group generally accepted and endorsed the programs as they were 
being conducted, including techniques, methodology, and materials. 

The general -consensus of the teachers in this report was that the 
equipment was useful for most classes, despite the level of ability on which 
they could function in reading skills. No dear-out determination could 
be made on the elementary level concerning the comparability and effective- 
ness of the Keystone Tachistoscope, in relation to other more commonly 
employed reading techniques since the responses of all three teachers dif- 
fered. The junior high school teachers expressed unanimity in judging 
Controlled Reader techniques to be superior to those more commonly em- 
ployed. The majority of the senior high school teachers felt that there 
was little difference between effeaiveness of using the PerceptO-Scope in 
their program and not using it. So much for the report from New York 
City. 

Adopting the premise that emotionally disturbed children would tuf- 



fcr stress with less provocation than normal ones. I conUcted some teachers 
who work with di»turbed children. First I spoke with Leonard HampsonS 
who is principal of the school of the Governor Bacon Health Center in 
Delaware City, Delaware. This is an old famous puWic-supportcd resident 
treatment center, aring for 120-150 children who are (I) emotionally 
or sodally disturbed; (2) emotionally or menully disturbed; or (3) in need 
of shorter care. Mr Hampson said that they had indeed used reading in- 
struments over a lon^a; period of time, and that I could get more information 
by ulking to one of the teachers. So then I spoke with Littleton P, Mit- 
chell, « a teacher who has been at the Center since 1948. He told me that 
his are pupils M'ho Kore 85 or above f ull-scale Q on the Wechsler Intell- 
igence Scale for Children, and 65 or below on the Wide Range Achievment 
Test. His glasses arc limited to 10 pupils, ranging in age from 13 to 16 years. 
Mr. Mitchell told me that each year since 1950 he has started his work by 
enurely eliminating the use of books. He reported that these children have 
rebelled against books, and that giving more books to them contribute to 
problems of classroom discipline. He uses the EDL Tach-X blank filmstrips 
on which he writes the letters, words, and numbers he needs in addition to 
the commerdally prepared films he has. With these he introduces words, 
teaches word attack ikills, and most importantly, uses the instrument to de- 
velop interest in learning to read. In his own words, Mr. Mitchell said that 
"the device relieved the tension of the children in the class." He told me that 
the children readily adapted to the instrument and that they soon made 
a game of "beating the machine," competing with it rather than with each 
other. This has become a particularly important point since, in addition 
to the usual emotional problems, they also have racial disturbances in their 
group. 

In regard to the use of the Tach-X as a stepping stone to books, Mr. 
Mitchell was delighted to tell me that this is the first year since 1950 that 
a class has progressed far enough to be able to shift from the use of the 
instrument to books, exclusively. He said he would still rely on the Tach-X 
to introduce words. This year's class has progressed from working at third 
grade level to fifth grade level. 

Let me say here that it seems evident that some of our students, par- 
tia'Jarly those who fall into the category of remedial, simply are more 
responsive to a physical challenge than to an academic one. And a reading 
machine seems to fulfill this need more effectively than a book. 

I also spoke with Dr. Walter ^' ois, ^ formerly Director of Education 
and Recreation at Governor Bacon Health Center, now of the Delaware 
State Department of Public Instruction in Dover. Dr. Kabis told me that 
Mr. Mitchell has had outstanding success in his work over the past fifteen 
years at the Center, 

Dr. Kabis also referred me to Dr. W. W. Ridell, « now a psychologist 
at the Veterans Administration Hospital in Wilmington, who worked for 
a time at Governor Bacon Health Center and observed Mr. Mitchell in 
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his work with the emotionally disturbed children. When I paicd the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the Tach-X had profluccd stress in the classes 
where Dr. Ridell has seen it used, he called it "a ridiculous question,'' 
continuing that on the contrary, it definitely relieved stress* 

Realizing tha: stress can stem from faulty physical adjustment, I went 
to Cornell ^^edical Center at York Avenue and 68lh Street in New York 
City to get a first hand report from Mrs. Lucille Plaut* who dirert the 
Dyslexia Laboratory there, working with the patients of Dn Edward Dun- 
lap. The students they receive are the worst reading cases. They have failed 
to be helped by every other known kind of instructional assisunce* These 
people, who may be either children or adults, have serious eye problems 
of imbalance and focus. Many require surgery. Naturally, they also have 
serious reading problems. In.every case, Mrs. Plaut told me, she first searches 
for some interest of the patient, and then she elects a filmstrip from the 
- -library of-ihe Controlled Reader-films; When sh« projects it on the screen 
about 9 or 10 feet away, the patient leans bar-^i in Lfj chair to read in 
comforts ''No,'* Mrs. Plaut said, ^the Controlled Reader will not produce 
stress; it will relieve it." She continued by poinf /ng out that tte far-point 
viewing was much easier for people with eye defects. The patients working 
with Mrs. Plaut engage in reading sessions with th* EDL Controlled Reader 
three to five time a week for a month or more. 

Mrs. Plaut has worked for thirty years with people who have eye and 
reading problems, beginning her work with th<«5J late Dr. Conrad Bcrens, 
who was one of the nation's outstanding ophthalmologists. She told me of 
an experiment she tried in 1963 with four stud«/its. With the corporation 
of Mr. "Sherry", Prindpal of Rumsey Hall in Washington, Connecticut, 
she took the students there for a period of six ^^eeks during the summer. 
These were four cases that every one had givcrt up on. Mrs. Plaut gave 
them three sessions a day on the Controlled Reader. According to scores 
on standardized reading tests, they made gain^ up to four years in the 
six weeks. 

Recently, I have been editing reports vn'sMn by reading teachers 
across the nation for publication in a new bo^->k, Reading Technology* 
I could literally go on for days recounting su}yportive statements about 
the use of reading instruments. But perhaps the /»ost convindng evidence 
I might bring to our attention today is the rapirfJly increasing use of read- 
ing machines in dasses over the country, and the iact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has now dted tachistoscopic and Confxolled Reader devices in 
thdr list of recommended equipment that can included in the reading 
programs to be expanded by National Defense fiducation Art funds. 

Educational Developmental Laboratories is 'Only one producer in the 
field and the one to whose records I have access: yet we alone have placed 
in use 27,000 Controlled Readers oi the vario^tw sizes and kinds, 6^00 
Tach-X's, and 8.200 Flash-X's, besides other intfjnixnents. These are now 
* O used increasingly by responsible teachers ^ho are working to dim- 
ERJC *n reading. ^ 




There are, of course, some basic reasons underlying this mounting use 
of reading instruments. Some have already be^iri jilludcd to, as the comfort 
and ease of far-point viewing for readers with v]|fjj|] problems of coordina- 
tion and accommodation. The ocular and pcr/^jitual efficiency resulting 
from training with the Controlled Reader prodii<*:i maeascd ease and com- 
fort for the ordinary reader. When eyes are uvjil ,^iih fewer movements, 
there is less expenditure of energy. We have f/icntioncd the appeal of a 
physical challenge to many students, particularly 

The mechanical situation evidently offers nunt promise for instruction 
than we have been aware of. Recently, in the Sr.w York Times w an entire 
page, other than advertising, was given to an ;i^x<nint of the rewarding 
experience Dr. Mary Goodwin has had in worklnjj with schizoid children 
and Dr. O. K. Moore's computerized typewriter fr^ ]^ ^^^^ ^ y^ar. These 
are children for whom even the psychiatrists had toit hope. Now they are 
communicating with people and learning to read; lome are back in school. 
Dr. Goodwin and her uaf£ guardedly and tenutjvf ly attribute the progress 
to the fact that the machine has removed the human factor in communi- 
cation. 

We do know that the mechanical situation i% objective, dependable, 
non-emotional, and non-personal, providing (zimtH and equal chance to 
all. It docs not incite anger, and it docs not r^-aft to anger. While there 
is no substitute for a kind helpful teacher who h giving full attention to 
the learner and his problems, there are also helpful things that a machine 
can do that a human cannot do. 

As educators, we may have underestimated tht' value of the mechanical 
situation to the multi-faceted endeavor of lea/r^'njj. In such a situation, 
for insunce, the learner assumes far greater couftol With control, there 
is also the opportunity for him to assume ,mor<t nnponsibility for his own 
learning. Assuming responsibility, in turn, adds to the learner's feelings 
of self-worth. 

Since lessons are set up in advance with available for checking, 
usually the learner receives immediate feed-bade ^/n his performance. He 
is constantly measuring up in trial situations. Jhl% in itself builds a toler- 
ance of the testing situations which have grown i/, become major factors 
in the life of education. 

I believe that we can honestly say that all ^/idence I have been able 
to find indicates that instrument techniques ut^'n? appropriate materials, 
properly applied, have the derided effect of rediiftny^ emotional and physical 
stress and increasing the potential of the stud^^t to adjust to the ever- 
present inherent stresses of learning. 
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ARE THERE EFFECTIVE WAYS OF RAISING THE STATUS 
OF THE COLLEGE READING SPECIALIST? 

Martha J. I «well 
University of Maryland 

Although the specific functions of college reading specialists may vary 
a great deal from institution to institution, all are expected by their 
college presidents to do something to enhance students* chances for aa- 
demic success. The raisan d'etre of the college reading program is to 
supplement the academic aims of the institution- Aukermani a paper 
read last year at the International Reading Association described the re- 
sults of a questionnaire ht. sent to college presidents in which he asked 
whether they felt the readiiig program in their college produces significant 
improvement in academic achievement. 114 out of 138 college presidents 
whose schools had reading specialists answered "Yes"; however, some qual- 
ified their answers by saying they lacked definitive information on the 
effects of the program. 

Since our college administrators have positive attitudes about our 
capabilities for helping students, it is most important that the college 
reading program develop objectives consistent with intellectual goals of 
the institution. 

As college enrollments increase, and standards rise, the reading special- 
ist must re-examine his position in the academic community. Unless be is 



iblc to grow with the institution, he will fast become expendable. If hu 
services have been limited to remedial work with the most needy, he will 
soon find himself out of clients unless he meets the needs of both the 
average and superior students who are entering today. 

Does a highly selective institution need a reading program? If enroll* 
mcnt is restriaed to the gifted, it may be difficult to justify the need for 
a reading program. On the one hand, Harvard has had a successful reading 
program for over 20 years; yet some of our new, uItra>modem universities 
hold fast to the premise that students who enter their portals should 
•Itnow how to read." As the high-status institutions continue to limit their 
enrollment in the face of inaeasing numbers of applicants, the calibre 
of students entering our public universities is rising. This results in greater 
competition, putting the average student at an even greater disadvantage, 
and in more need of help. 

Those of us who work in developmental programs realize that there 
is no shortage of students who are motivated to improve regardless of how 
superior their skills may be. 

Another dilemma the college reading specialist {aces centers around 
his own attitude toward his position. If he adopu a self-abnegating role 
and feels inferior to professon in the traditional academic disciplines, 
he will surely be limited in partidpating actively in the intellectual affairs 
of the colleges. If other faculty members perceive the reading program u 
a kind of wastebasket into which students who are unable to perform 
adequately in a course are tossed, the reading specialist will have difficulty 
in working comforUbly with Uie faculty. Also, when academidans merdy 
tolerate the reading program as a temporary measure, expressing the feeling 
that in the best of all academic worlds, reading and study skills specialists 
would not be needed, it is difficult to feel that one's position has much 
stattu. 

About 25% of the college presidents in .^ukerman's * study expressed 
the feeling that their faculty ignored the reading program. However, Clay 
Ketcham? in a survey of faculty attitudes toward reading programs found 
that 94% of her respondents believed that the reading program helped 
students although her returns may have been limited to those faculty 
members who had positive attitudes. Nevertheless it is possible for a college 
faculty to be botii helpful and appreciative of the reading program. To 
achieve this, it is usually necessary for die reading person to take the in- 
itiative in developing a positive image. Ketcham < suggests that the reading 
speciah'st should volunteer to talk to the local AAUP Chapter or faculty 
dub. Getting activdy involved in faculty organizations and committees 
also helps draw attention to your program. Otiier techniques for building 
good-will toward the reading program indude writing artides for die 
faculty or alumni bulletins, initiating joint projects witii other departments 
and, most espedally, conferring witii the individual faculty members who 
refer students to you. 



At the Univenitjr of Maryland* wc have recently tmdtuted icvcral 
interdepartmenul programs. C .e graduate student serves both the fresh- 
man English department and the reading program* She has developed new 
materials and programs that reflea the English department's objectives 
to help studcnu improve their writing skilk* She also serves as a liaison 
person communicating the goah and problems of the Englidi department 
to the Reading Laboratory personnel and similarly educadng the EngUsh 
instructors to develop reasonable expecutions as to what we can do to 
help students. Another study involved getting the cooperation of the 
chemistry instructors who distributed questionnaires to freshman classes* 
Out of 2.000 students queried, 700 volunteered to spend 10 hours working 
on study skills related to chemistry, and an experimental group was se- 
Icaed from the volunteers and given a sperial study skills program. 

Our laboratory has had considerable success with another liaison 
program. A sutistia professor in a graduate course upe-recorded all of 
his leaures in an abbreviated form and encouraged his studenu to come 
to the Reading and Study Skills Laboratory and listen to the upes. Learn* 
ing programs in sutisda were also available for their use. This projea 
was successful, for the professor found that he was able to cover more 
material in the course, and the students scored hi^cr on the cxamina- 
uons-nine atuined a final grade of A, compared with a prediaed number 
of three* 

Our laboratory mainuins a library of learning programs in different 
subject areas. Students may use these to review basic concepts or increase 
their knowledge in a particular subject. Since the published programs 
vary greatly in quality and content, we have found it best to consult with 
faculty members in the department concerned to get their recommend- 
ations for materials that they feel are consistent with their course objectives* 

Having a special program for ficulty members who wish to improve 
their reading rate also builds good-will In any institution, you will find 
professors who are motivated to work on such a program* We also have 
run testing seminan for faculty in which they learn techniques for im- 
proving writing examination questions and evaluating their tests* We have 
found this has a direct effect on their students' study problems. 

Holding an Open-House for different departments also serves on in- 
troduce new faculty members to your service and gives you a mutual 
opportunity to learn about each other's work. We hold open-houses for 
various groups including student leaders, deans, and diverse faculty groups* 

In a large institution, the problem of communication between the 
rcadmg service, the faculty, and the students becomes a difficult one* Dur- 
ing the summer orienudon for freshmen, we present a Upe-recordcd color- 
slide description of the reading services* Also, announcemenU and feature 
stones arc placed m the student newspaper* This year pictures of our 
service were placed in the Yearbook for the first time. Announcementt 
aspecu of our program are posted on campus bulletin boards and in 



donnttoriei, Announcemenu are sent to student leaders* undergraduaie 
sdiolinhip diaimien, residence suff as well as faculty members* The 
Reading Laboratory suff offers to present tzVks for student groups or 
faculty. 

FoIIow-up question naries sent both to student and faculty can aid 
in public relatioiu as^l^^;ts of the reading program* provided they are well 
constiacied and brief. In our larger institutions* students seem to appreciate 
being' asked their views about the program and arc willing to give frank 
response. We compile i^ih'ng lisu of all studenu who enter the program 
by having each fill out a Klf addressed envelope when he enters the pro- 
gram* 

It is possible for the college reading specialist to improve his sutus 
and become an integral part of his academic community. He needs an 
awareness of the merit of his function* the enthiisiasm to convince both 
studenu and faculty of the imporunce of his program and the flexibility 
to adjust to both the changing needs of students and the intelleaual goals 
of his college. 
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MY EXPERIENCES WITH A SUCCESSFUL HIGH SCHOOL 
DEVELOPMENTAL READING PROGRAM 

Sally C. Berkey 
Centinela VaiUy Union High School District 

The most challenging and rewarding experiences I have had during 
my educational career have been in the field of reading. I must say that 
it gives me a great deal of pride and pleasure to have the opportunity 
to discuss with you the experiences I have encountered in a reading pro- 
gram which I feel has been successful* — namely the Reading and Study 
Skills Program of Centinela Valley Union High School District 

Having served as reading coordinator in this district for six yean, 
O rauld like to describe to you our program, developmental in nature, 
E K^C a itt inception to the present lime. . 

SS 



Centmcla Valley Union High School District, located in Southwest 
Los Angeles, is made up of four high schools, which have a total enroll- 
ment of approximately six thousand students. This district, under the 
direction of Dr. Jefferson L. Gamer, began its reading program in Sep- 
tember, 1959. 

For several years prior to this date Superintendent Gamer, as well as 
his administrators and teachers, became increasingly concerned with the 
reading problem throughout the district Since standardized reading tests 
indicated that a large percent of our students were not reading up to 
expectancy, necessary steps were taken to set up a reading program in 
each of the four high schools. 

After getting board approval for such a program, the administration 
then concerned itself with selecting competent personnel. Dr. Gamer's 
first move was to hire two reading coordinators, or specialists. They were 
given the responsibility of setting up the reading program, developing 
the course of study, selecting and ordering the materials and equipment, 
setting up the labs, training new teachcn, and supervising the over-all 
pi ogram in their respective schools. 

Four special reading lab teachers, one for each of the high schools, 
were hired to work under the supervision of the two coordinaton. These 
lab teachers were instructed to work with and help the reading teachers 
in their respective schools and to conduct the reading program according 
to plans. 

The district also encouraged its English teachers who were to be in- 
volved in the reading program to take a summer course in developmental 
reading — with all expenses paid. Approximately twenty teachers, being 
fully aware that reading is the most important tool in the learning process, 
availed themselves of this opportunity. 

The mechanical instruments in each lab consist of the following: one 
uchistoscope, one controlled reader, one tachist-o-flasher, several S.ILA. 
reading accelerators, several shadowscopes, several ear phone systems and 
one tape recorder. Graded film and Upe are available for these instm- 
ments. 

There is a great variety of reading materials in each lab. Carefully 
selected for interest as well as instructional level, these materials range 
from grade two through fourteen. 

Concentrated in the freshman English classes, the developmental read- 
ing program is a required course. It is mandatory for every ninth grade 
student in the district to spend eight weeks of the school year in the read- 
ing lab. (Those students in special reading classes are not included.) 

Generally, the Reading and Study Skills Program was planned to help 
the students improve their reading habits and their study skills, two of 
the most important areas of the high school curriculum. Five major tasks 
confront each teacher in helping his students accomplish these goals. Those 
tasks are as follows: (1) the development and refinement of reading tech- 



niques and skills, (2) the development of vocabulary and background con* 
cepts, (3) the development of reading interests and tastes* (4) the develop- 
ment of independence in reading, and (5) the development of differential 
attack - ability to adjust reading skills at hand. The teacher makes every 
effort to consider the individual needs. He starts each student at his present 
reading level and encourages him to work up to his potential. 

Before our students begin their training in the reading lab, they go 
through a period of motivation and orientation. The students visit the 
reading labs and become acquainted with the over-all program. They 
also visit the library and receive instruction in its use. 

During this period the students are also made to realize the importance 
of general health and its relation to reading. The school nune gives a 
physical check-up to all students, carefully examining their ears and eyes 
for every possible defect 

This period of motivation and orientation is of paramount importance. 
It is during this time that the students begin to realize that reading is 
basic to all subjects and that all students, regardless of their read-ng levels, 
can learn to improve their reading skills and techniques. 

The testing program also serves as a part of motivation. It is pointed 
out to the students that tests are given for their benefit, in order that 
they niay know just where their strengths and weaknesses lie. The Nelson 
Silmt Reading Test, Form A, is given to the students before they begin 
their lab training. Form B of the same test is given at the end of the lab 
session to see how much progress is made during the training period. Form 
C of the Nelson Test is given at the close of the school year to determine 
how much carry-over there is and how much achievement is made during 
the entire year. 

When the students are thoroughly motivated and are ready to go into 
the reading lab for their training, the class of thirty, which is homogene- 
ously grouped for English I, is divided in half. The regular English teacher 
takes fifteen of these students into one of the two reading labs, and the 
spedal reading teacher takes fifteen in the other. For a period of eight 
weeks these students follow a concentrated program of reading skills, 
techniques and study aids, as outlined above. They keep a record of their 
work and chart their progress on a form spedfically developed for use in 
the course. At the end of the lab session, the students receive the results 
of the B test, and their over-all performance is discussed with them. 

The follow-up phase of the reading program is perhaps one of the 
most important parts of the course. The students return to their regular 
English classes, and for the remainder of the year they spend at least one 
day each week in supervised classroom reading. During this time, they 
put into practice the reading .kills and techniques which they learned 
in the lab. For this important follow-up procedure, spedal materials and 
aids are available for the classroom teacher to use. 
^ Working closely with the freshman English teachers and the reading 



lab teachers in both the lab program and the follow-up procedure is the 
school librarian. In addition to instructing the students in the normal 
use of library materials, the librarian is always ready to guide the students 
in independent reading for both reaeational and research purposes. 

As was stated earlier in this article, three forms of the Nelson Silent 
Reading Test are given to all ninth graderers. The improvement made 
by our first semester students during the school year 1963-1964 indicates 
that the reading progi*am has merit. The average reading level of our 
students at the banning of the program was eighth grade, one month 
(8.1). The average reading level at the end of the lab session was ninth 
grade (9.0). This makes a total gain of nine (9) months in eight weeks, 
more than one month for each week of instruction. At the end of the 
school year, after the students had ^one through their follow-up program, 
the average reading level was ninth grade, seven months (9.7), a gain of 
seven months (.7) since the lab period. These figures show that an over-all 
increase of one year and six months (1.6) was made during the school 
year. These gains are typical of the growth throughout the six year period. 

Significant also is the fact that the majority of our students make 
many gains which cannot be measured statistically. The strength of the 
total program is mirrored in the students themselves. Along with their 
appredable improvement in reading, our students gain a feeling of self- 
confidence. They develop socially as well as educationally. Many students, 
for the first time, begin checking books out of the classroom and school 
libraries. Almost all of our students seem to have a more favorable attitude 
toward reading and toward school in general. 

The Reading and Study Skills Program has a much broader aspect 
than that which is outlined above. A foHow-up of the basic reading skills 
learned in the ninth grade is emphasized especially in the average and 
below average classes in grades ten, eleven and twelve. In the college 
prep classes, reading enrichment is a major part of the curriculum. Special 
classes for the improvement of speed and comprehension are provided 
where needed. There is special emphasis given to critical and interpretive 
reading as well as to the building of a larger vocabulary. Included dso for 
the college bound students are th^ normal depth studies in short stories, 
poetry, essays, novels, dramas, epics, and biographies. This reenforcement, 
or follow- up, in the upper grades provides a continuous process of reading 
improvement from grade nine through twelve, 

Reading in the content area is also a part of our scliool-wide plan. 
During the past five years we have had reading committees made up of 
interested teachers from each department. These teachers have worked 
together, trying to find ways and means of improving reading in each sub- 
ject field. This procedure has proved to be very effective in that it has 
made the majority of our teachers realize that the teaching of reading in 
their subjects is their responsibility. 

^ During the current school year, we have organized a reading council. 



comprised of both teachers and administrators. This council is concerned 
not only with the many reading problems existing throughout our entire 
school but also with the refinement and enrichment of the reading process 
for all students. The Reading Council is proving to be a valuable organ- 
ization and will probably remain as a definite part of the school's perma- 
nent struaure. 

Small group counseling has also become a part of the school-wide read- 
ing program. Three periods a week have been set aside for this purpose. 
During this time small groups of students with common problems are 
counseled. Clinical help is being provided for our non-readers or for our 
students who have extremely serious reading difficulties. 

As a result of all of these efforts, a reading atmosphere has permeated 
the entire school district, and the reading program is an important part 
of the over-all curriculum. 



EXPERIENCES WITH A SUCCESSFUL HIGH SCHOOL 
DEVELOPMENTAL READING PROGRAM 

Eileen Sargent 
Milwaukee Public Schools 

"Interest begins with the teacher.'*! Actually this statement was refer- 
ring to reading interests as such, but in our experience we feel that the in- 
terest of a teacher in all aspects of reading is of prime importance. It is un- 
realistic to expect interest from people who are not involved in seme phase 
of a program or project which is being developed. It may be true, but I 
doubt it, that progress is slower and there are more problems by including 
an endre staff at the outset. Success fosters more success and I believe that 
interest is contagious and fosters more interest. Those teachers who for 
various reasons are reluctant participants are swept along by the enthusiasm 
of the majority and soon find that they can receive help, information, and 
moral support from their colleagues. 

The students at Nicolet High are good average readers attested to by 
a median score over the years, of incoming 9th grade students ranging 
from 9.2 to 9.6 on the Step Reading Tests. This evidence indicated that 
to serve the majority of students a $o<alIed developmental program would 
be most feasible wherein reading study skills would be a basic part of the 
O iculuiii in each subject. Because a large number of students continue 



their education, provision was made for the superior junior and senior 
to elect to enroll in a College Reading Class. Since that time, a reading 
laboratory has been added whereby the student who is seriously retarded 
can be helped either individually or in small groups. 

In initiating a new program, it is imperative that everyone be aware 
of the purposes and have an understanding of what is to be accomplished. 
It is no easier nor efficient to instruct and orient a large group of teachers 
than to instruct a large class of students with divene backgrounds and 
abilities. Therefore, one individual from each subject area in the sdiool 
was selected to serve on a committee, which was called the "All School 
Reading Committee" (A.S.R.C.).* This committee met with the Reading 
Consultant twice a month to become acquainted with the theory of read- 
ing, reading skills and all other phases of reading as they related to our 
school situation. These individuals, in turn, met with their departments 
and oriented their members with this information as it pertained to their 
subject. Questions and problems of the departments were brou^t back 
to the •A.S.R.C. for clarification or the reading consultant met with the 
. department at one of their meetings. 

A workshop was held the following summer in which each member 
of the A.S.R.C. participated. The purpose of the workshop was to develop 
and provide lesson plans, ideas, and suggestions by which the reading 
skills could be presented to the students. Other information presented 
at the workshop included a school philosophy, general information on 
reading, characteristics of good readers and symptoms to be observed in 
identifying a problem reader. 

"One whole day of the pre-school workshop in the fall was devoted to 
the launching of our reading program. While our method of introdudng 
our reading program to the students may seem rigid, everyone agreed 
that it was a good idea and i. worked remarkably well. All teachers in 
all classes presented textbooks to their students the first day and proceeded 
to instruct them in the proper use of them in their particular class. Periodic 
instruction and review of this inidal step continued as other phases of the 
program were introduced. 

Next, vocabular}' was emphasized by each teacher in each subject in 
whatever fashion he wished. Four weeks elapsed before a new skill was 
introduced. At no time did the teachers announce that we were working 
on a reading program; however, it soon became apparent to the studenu 
that a skills program was a part of the ba:ic curriculum in each subject. 

The rest is history. Success fosters success and interest fosters more in- 
terest. Cooperative planning and initiating of the program were prime 
factors in the success of the program. 

There had been a fair turn-over of personnel in the social studies 
department and it was felt that some in-service work would be profitable. 
Again stress was placed upon the reading skills which would be applicable 
i^socia! studies reading and studying, as well as the types of questions 



to be asked co provoke critical thinking and e\'aIuaL ^. 

A few years ago, members of the biology department wanted to en- 
gage in some research to prove that the teaching of reading study skills 
was valuable. One semester was spent in designing the study and doing 
some preliminary planning. The next semester a pilot study was run to 
-get rid of the bugs" and the following semester a control and experimental 
study was set up with four classes in biology. The problem was basically 
one of determining the effectiveness of the teaching of vocabulary. 

In two classes, the students were taught vocabulary in the same man- 
ner as all good teachers do. The words to be learned were called to the 
attention of the students, meanings looked up in dictionaries, discussed, 
used in sentences and listed in a vocabulary notebook. Weekly quizzes 
helped determine achievement. 

In the other two classes, the students were first presented a basic list 
of affixes and roots. The same words were presented to these students, 
but they were taught through word analysis to determine meanings as in- 
dicated by the affix and root chart. These students kept a list of their 
words in a vocabulary notebook and weekly quizzes helped determine 
achievement in these groups, too. 

At the end of the semester and after semester exams, it was found 
that the experimental group did 17% better on the semester final, did 
even better than that on the vocabulary tests and were better able to de- 
termine meanings of unknown words than their matched counter parts. 3 
Our biology teachers are a curious group and are delving into num- 
erous action research projects in the realm of reading. At the present 
time, they are concerned about the reading level of their new textbooks 
and have asked to have a Dale Chall Readability test done on them. 

In making preparation for our summer school offerings, several math 
teachers arc proposing new courses to be developed on an experimental 
basis; one, more reading oriented than the others which I would like to 
describe briefly, is, "Effective Reading and Solving of Math Problems." 
The course of study is not completed as yet, but some of the things which 
will be included are a thorough study of all prefixes utilized in mathemat- 
ical terms; an emphasis on gaining a real understanding of mathematics 
vocabulary; the development of steps to follow in reading a math problem- 
steps to follow in solving vaHous kinds of problems and an awareness of 
how to determine the relationships within a problem as concerns the in- 
formation given to solve a problem. Next fall a control and experimental 
study will he set up to determine the value of the new procedure in prob- 
lem solving. ^ 

The ninth grade English teachers who are already doing a great job 
of teaching the various reading skills applicable to their subject area felt 
that they could do even more. They are going to spend two weeks right 
after school is out, developing some reading units which can be incor- 
^-tcd m the English curriculum. In order for a secondary school to have 
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a successful reading program, I feel that several necessary ingredients are 
imperative. First, the administrators, superintendent and prindpal must 
be cooperative, supportive, and intelh'gent in the area of reading. Secondly, 
a well-quah'fied, certified reading consultant should be in charge of the 
reading program, and have authority to initiate necessary changes. Third, 
in order to have an adequate program, one which meets the needs of all 
students, you need to provide a developmenul program of skills incor 
porated in all subject areas and administered by all teachers, a corrective 
-oT'-remedial-program for-the seriously reurded" student anf^ advanced or 
accelerated reading classes for the above average student, 

I would like to see colleges and universities provide workshops for 
administrators, in which they could be made aware of what to expect from 
a good reading program in their high school. It is unbelieveable that good 
administrators have so little knowledge in this area. 

There is no limit to the degree of satisfaction and amount of achieve- 
ment gained as the result of a good program. It is most gratifying to hear 
students and teachers extoll the virtues and merits of such a program- 
gratifying enough to make you forget the cries of anguish diat occurred 
as changes were taking place. 
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DEVELOPING BETTER READERS OF THE 
BETTER NEWSPAPERS 

Carl Sailer 
Jersey City State College 

For almost two decades the students in my high school English 
classes have been learning how to read newspapers. "How well? With 
what results?" Well, let's ask the students, for one of the best ways to 
evaluate a unit is through their reactions .id thinking. 

**Out of the whole newspaper I used to scan the headlines and reAd the 
comic strips. Kow I take a jn'eater interest In reading almost the whole 
"iP«r.** Barbara B. 

V Through this period of study of the newspaper I learned how to get the 
Cni/^ioet out of the newspaper, how to read different types of articles, news 
C I\i>^ torfea, the lead paragraph, and also human ^terest stories." John S. 



Further perusing what all these many students, some I500.I70O. think 
about newspaper reading after they have had some classroom experience 
and help, we see certain ideas and values emerge. 

(2)4he/do^lM™ h^"^V„'=?.M?..''^"*'■ "^^^^ <" 'he betttr newspapers. 

must ht informed ^ in a demoiracy. ^ P"**"^ 

rrvJn^? T^' ""'u"''/''" ^'^^'^^ teachers are 

trying to do m the classroom. We cannot judge or evaluate any educa- 
tional program unless, its aims and objectives are known. This brings us 
to the Why of newspaper reading. 

In terms of the student's own aim. he is trying to become a better 
newspaper reader. The objectives for the student would be as follows: 
to be well-mformed, to form intelligent opinions, and to get pleasure. 

In terms of the teacher, the educational rationale goes something 
like this. Basic to any democracy is an intelligent and well-informed 
citizenry. Reading the newspaper is one of the best ways to get the in- 
formation necessary for responsible citizenship. As of now. the students 
are not wide. deep, and discerning readers of nwspapers. They need 
help to become better readers. And what furnishes strong motivation is 
the fact that studenu themselves realize they need aid in this important 
task. 70 fulfill its obligation to democracy and to the individuals under 
Its guidance, the school must help pupils become mature, effective, and 
intelligent readers of better newspapers. 

In preparing a class for a newspaper unit, the readiness program 
should include a discussion of the above reasons with the students and 
a canvass of their ideas and reasons. And then it would be profitable 
to do a re<ap. The fundamental point of view is as follows: reading 
the newspaper, not wTiting it; consumi.^g the news, not producing it; de- 
veloping the skills, habits, and abilities needed by all readers, not- just 
the few who might become contributors to newspapers. This is not a 
journalism unit for the few. All the pupils are to learn to READ the 
newspaper. 

After the Why, and because of it, comes the What and then the most 
important of all, the How. The What is composed fundamentally of 
four aspects represented in the following outline. 

(2) WhSl llJe"^lSi»pe?r newspapers? What sections? 

(3) How fs the content gathered? 

(4) How is the material processed and printed? 

From this What, you and your students just naturally glide right 
into the Ho;v. You already have a few questions and some curiosity 
aroused; you now need but foster the latter. From the students you 
likely to get the following questions. What is a newspaper supposed 
D ir^o? How do you judge a newspaper? The differences between a Sun- 



day and week-day paper? What »rc the skills needed in reading a nc«» 
paper? How do you read the «lvertisements? Outstanding features of 
pafticular newspapers? Location of the most important news? These qu«- 
tions should hv recorded, by the ««acher on the chalkboard and by the 
students in their loose-leaf notebook*' , u • -.i. 

There is vour "Course of StuAy". Begin at any point ~ begin with 
a question of great interest and </>mmon to most members of the dm 
For instance. Shat makes- a goo<l newspaper go^^? How do you ju^^^ 
a newspaper? What are suitable *nd fair ariteria? Let the dass dism« 
this to their hearts' content and .:^eir minds' exhaustion, and then you 
as the leader of the group's thinking must fill in the missing parts 

Bepn with a current'news sU^'- a big sports story, ^'^^^f ' ^^^ 
in government - here or abroa<f, a strike an earth's o^bit Le the 
make a comparison of the covcr.^« of that piece of news by u«ng wo 
or three ne.«papers. It is always mor. revealing if the wire-services are 

Onf of mv own favorite wa^* of beginning is with f vertisetnents - 
their meaning and interpretation. • Our interest }\f''^^J^'^°^^;^ 
* . . u -"^ Our interest is three»fola: consumer 

worth and recognizing a bargajf*- inierc5i » u i 
education viewpi. L langua^usa^e and « .pects. and^the 

psychology, used by the JV^uie ^'intellectual contest, 

their claims and how to evaluate tnem. v\ e iikc ui -ut.think 
the mental gymnastics of this o{j.r"; we like t^^ng '° J"^*'^^ 
the "grayflannels" - not alwa^^ with complete, nor even any. success. 

But it is FUN. and it pays ^ ^Tedde - but begin with a bang! 

Begin an>.vhere you and th<yJ^»/ ^3„^ be very 

A jet- ke start is very importanf ^ ana oi lucu. uui J nleasur- 
sure the class is interested and ^"ging "s way to profitable "d Pl^^"^ 
1 1 ^-^r, TU^n u/ju can take the time to pause long enougu 

able newspaper readmg Then y^^^^^^^ .^i'^ dass enterprise. 

to set up some objectives "^^^^^ 3ho\ild be included. 

Among others these seven specifi<<: objectives snoum u 

(1) set UP standards for iu^Jf^-Wnt^y i'nVlmSr?*)"'^^^^ 
papcr5 f3> Read the better ne;r;^^/« biased presentation of the^ news 
criminate between an Jmpartlr^ . various news stories (6) Seek for and 
(5) rnrterstand the relative vnhi'\-^ ^ "J^. services (7) Read the newspapers 
depend upon reltaWc news 50U!''*'*=* ana servig s 

with discrimination. . - 

Discuss with your students ^'hat m their opinion should be pubhshed 
and what should not - and -^oy. Consider the slogans and cref s ^ 
various newspapers all across A-^-'ca- From the New xork T'mes w. h 
its "All the News That Is Fit Print" to the San Francisco Examiners 
"Truth - Justice - Public Serviice". 

There are manv piore asp^ to newspaper reading. The Press Ser- 
vices - A.?.. U.P.. I.N.S.. Reutvers - these furnish ample ir.-^erial for a 
special s..-.dy of their compar^uve coverages, reliability, and so forth 
How does a reader handle tlive problem of propaganda, slanted news. 
" me-calling. innuendo, and pAilmcal bias which may be encountered m 
D?r>^SFpers? The student musV.be taught that different styles of writmg 
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call for diflerent skills and abilities in re-,rfm,r v- 

sports pages, human interest and fL^urrsfonV; I 

a novel in serial form, the coh^ns of • rio 7 rheV ''7 ^ 

adjustments by the readers to fit the wrUbg ~ 

Whaf ^^'^ ^Vhat about the comics' 

wnat makes for a good comic strip? A poor one? WhV Sho.,H ?v,„ • 

of not overlooking such words as "^Uet^ -ZhZ^ the significance 
usually rchablf. " it u-ni . t i ' Perhaps . and "a source 

k rhJ^."* '1°"'^ '^^'''■"S '° better newspaper readine It 

the «.ulen? " '.'""'"'"'^'y J" »isht. For further development, 

the student must practice in and out of class and under the teacher' 

r;itr„:rtt ''^"^ '""^ paniculartd ai^ nSS 

ualized particularized in terms of the areas of newspaper reading and in- 
dmdua .zed >n terms of the persons. How much of L nTT^ knoJn 
how well IS It understood, and can it be interpreted as to ^^sUito 

TTiere mu..t be plenty of time to secure student opinions and evaluation 
real;rm.'"^'°'' '""'^"^^ ^^'-^ "-W" by 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL KVENTS: 
THEIR RELATIONSHIP 



Donald E. P. Smith 
The University of Michigan 

Are physiological and psychological events related? "Of course!" you 
would say and so would biologists and psychologists. A few of them would 
modify their answers: "Some physiological events arc related to some 
^psychological events. More than this we cannot say." Other.* might rec- 
ommend a more specific formulation of the question; "What is the re- 
lationship between physiological event A (for example* "'^^ in blood 
sugar) and psychological event Ai (for example, a shift in ftteiuion toward 
a difficult task, previously ignored)?** Or, more specific;iHy ^^^^ "Under 
what conditions is psychological event Bi (panic during examination) 
likely to be accompanied by physiological event B (the icfrclion of epine- 
phrine)?" 

Most specific of all is the causal form of the qucitioriJ "Which event 
is the stimulus for the other - does the psychological tyfM (exam panic) 
cause the physiological event (secretion of epinephrinr;* vtrsz, 
does the secretion of epinephrine cause the event descrif/r^l as panic?*' 

I will take the position that scientific statements witJiin a discipline 
are limited to the language of that discipline. That is, ori'^ ^'annot deduce 
a valid statement from the theories of one discipline 1/ ^hat statement 
ij»clades a term or terms derived solely from the thc^yrJe* '>f another dis- 
cipline. Thus, the question "Which causes which?** zntM disciplines be- 
comes a non-scientific question which must, necessarily/ receive a non- 
scientific answer. 

To defend the position, I will describe a speci'/jr //roblem in the 
psychology of reading, illustrate the obscurity of writinij* ;#lK;ut such ques- 
tions, and. finally, suggest alternative questions. 

Emotionality and Reading Achievemmc 

The cause-effect question is reminiscent of a contrW^^sy waged dur- 
ing the IW0*5 by reading specialists: Are emotionality ui>ti /wading achieve- 
ment related? The question most often asked was, causes which? 
Does failure in reading cause anxiety or does anxiety owv^ reading failure? 
Common answers offered in the 40*s were of two soru: 

General — Sometimes failure causes anxiety and sometlrr^-^ */^xI«ty causes 
failure. .-^i-^, 
r SS?^y«^ ^^^^ «n 35r« of the cases. anx.*-7 ' ^''^mVti 2a .^^^ 

failure: jn uri. failure causes anxiety: in the middle proi;>. 
caimot be determined. 

Such answers sound more like opinions than like .i/>A^'^^c statements. 
So also do attempts to specify such relationships in oth^ ^-j^ieres. 

The following excerpts are found in an excellent lUfi^ on child 
development. » The selection of this passage to illuii/:^^>^ * P^>"^ 
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meant as a aitidsm of the bonk n n 

the sute of our science. "^'"'""y- °^''^"'y ""'^^ 

Th« fact that paxeholoiclcil mf.A . . 
pUct at the tame time doea m/?, ':^««nJ«'nlc (phytiolorlcaU event! Uke 
cauaca (he other, that la, that t^mlni. evenu exclualvely 

lea] reactlont. or rice veraa. •^*'"*rnlc varfablea alwara cauae paycholof- 

V .• 9* courae. orptnlamlc v«h.lu 
paycholoirlcal reactions Juft a« WrM./ it" ^° pnrilclpate |n deiennlnlnt 
duclnff or^anlamlc reaponaea . '^'7''''''alca1 evenu often participate in pro- 

Ptychosomatic medicine). 

These Statements need dan (J/^fi,.-. u • t 

same time, one cannot determ.V / T' *^ 

a child examined by a physici.,,, . ; h f ^ T'^"" ' 
' r / U4 jMychoIogist and a teacher: 

''It?.**"'*!''.**^"* This boy U ^♦^^.^^ . 

alcht vocabulary ia five moniU ^.h.'!* below hia potential. HIa 

two years and five moni ha below lulf'^''"'' his sentence comprehtnalon la 
on an activity and appears not Jf'''''' very slowly. Often he perseveratea 
timea he ahowa infantile depenc*,,/"^' *ne. Sometlmea he U aullen: at other 
The nsycholoKlat reports: Thin t^J , 





IS paasive.affRreMlve. manif. iw. , nurinic two yeara of paychotheripy. 
!!? .2^*^"* apparently aiiemaitft .^/I'i periods of ciinicinir. Intruslv be- 

The pnysiclan reporta: General 4,4^1*1 

hl^Kjj!im2J ^'^•C|P*f*S*'* '^I w^SiJ'vS"^^^ anemia. Encopretic «- 

he becomea conatlpated. *'*nM by step.mother at wWch timaa 

A systems theoretical view ,1 ... . 
from those we have posed eariiir, 7V L ,'^'^.'"^f,'' ^""""^"^ ^^""'^"^ 
to ask. ''Did the early history o ' "^J" F^^Iem, we may not need 
state simply that en Jpresis, ^ Vr-hltrnT Yi, might 

severation ^nc low reading cor/.,^l„T'' '"^"^P^^^tive behavior, per- 

the child as a system by worker. > r'™' "'"^ "^"^^^^"^ 

: ' " *'"iouj disaphnes. 

The question to be asked k l . 

ing him adjust?" If they are, ti^ C, ""^ '"Uniques adequate for help- 
each discipline will inevitably d.wi''?""'' of this child to workers in 
Dexamil appears less neuro ic ^^T,!"' ^"^""Pj' ,f '^«'«» ^'^'^ 
successful iychotherapy has bee> .Jf'""'^ academically. The child m 
academically. The child ,vho o^^„, sleeping habits and achieves 

has better eating and sleeping J,*,., " f'^''^'""' handicaps subsequently 

all. the child, as system, is un^ww. PP'^," after 

. • " wicntific disciplines. 

The organism mav be vi«.»/i v, . . . , , , , 

tems "2 The cell con,i\,,f,, l ' ' ' ' •^l^''^^ '"^^ °f 

Tissues are composed of cells, a.., V.Jr'" L''"/' '"''^y"'™- 
of organs, some with and som. .. J^"' ^ ^"""P^'"^ Groups 
larger systems, circulatory. T" -rT^'TZ' 

this view, is at the same time a C ^'^^'"^'^«^"^'• 
for example, tlie family, the gar.,',, subsystem within a larger one. 
$upersy.stcms. 6 ^ /he classroom, all of which constitute 

Once more from the systewtf .„ . ...... 

to an event is to say that the iM.vL ' '"J' 'T""^ 

is responding to that event: th.r.f.^: 1 ff^^"^ ^" P^*"" 
/.v^rv IpvM Til IK ^ u. ^ ^ • have consequences at 

every level, i nus. n loud noise it /-f^*^ ^,1^ ^ , . t • n . t 
nArrAntnoiiv K« • J 1 ^i'^'^'icd to psychologicalW by a startle, 
perceptually by mcreased alerrj^-- ^ L r • i 1 

*• ^"'^ a search for the stimulus, and 



physiologically by pupil dilation, vascxonstriction, decreased pcrisUbfa, 
increased pulse secretion of epinephrine, and so forth. Furthermore, contin- 
uous stress, such as that produced by adult verbal manipulation of a child, 
will be accompanied by continuing fluctuations in hypothalamic and en- 
docrine activity, experienced as fear and anger. 

Thus far, we have considered illustrations of thr contention that 
events occurring simuluneously cannot be said to cause one another. Might 
we then say that causation may be inferred when two events always occur 
in sequence. The answer is yes, if terms representing the events derive 
from the same discipline. Let me explain. 

When we ask a aoss-discipline question such as Does a rise in blood 
sugar cause a change in attention?** it would be useful to recognize that 
we are dealing with two dimensions, levels of functioning (blood sugar 
and attention) ard sequence in ume of two events. We might better ask, 
"Is a rise in blood glucose followed by a change in brain glucose?" (One 
dimension, two time steps). Then we might ask, 'Is a feeling of surgency 
followed by a change in attention?** (One dimension, two time steps). 

Problems arise in aoss-discipline questions when we change levels of 
functioning, and time steps in the same query. To return to our boy: fear, 
secretion of epinephrine, innervation of sphincter muscles (in both the 
iris and the digestive tract), and the perceptual behaviors inferred from 
his reading are concurrent actions of the same system. We observe one 
event in the physiological realm at time 1, anodier event in pedagogical 
realm at tinjc 2, and incorrecdy attribute to one the role of cause and to 
the other die role of effect. If seaetion of epinephrine and pupil dilation 
occur together and both precede oral reading erron, why not ask, "Docs 
pupil dilation cause reading problems?*' We do not ask diat question, if 
we have learned our lesson, for the reason that it is a non-scientific 
question. It might be i?seful to ask, on the other hand, "Does the word 
constitute a different stimulus during oral reading from ihat observed 
during silent reading?" Since the phenomenal stimulus can be inferred 
from a response made in the presence of it, the question may be restated 
as follows: "Is the accuracy of a response to a word in an oral reading 
situation different from the accuracy of a response to that word in a silent 
reading situation?" 

That may dispose of the question, "Does anxiety cause reading prob- 
lems?" The next question to be attacked is the other half: "Do reading 
problems cause anxiety?" Here we must digress into disaimination learn- 
ing. Organisms, when placed in a novel environment, exhibit "emotional" 
behavior. Such behaviors may be either diffuse, non-specific, even hyper- 
active, or they may be catatonic-like: the organism may remain immobile 
for a time before venturing out to explore the environment. The explor- 
atory period appears to entail disaimination of the parts of the surround. 
Each part becomes an entity as a result of its consequences. The conse- 
quence of each disaimination may be viewed as a reduction in fear, tens- 
ion or uncertainty. The process is called habituation. 



Within the cduaiional cnvironmcni, the first diwrimination task 
is that of habituation to the room, to the teacher and to the otcr children. 
The second cask is the disaimination and naraing of letters words, num- 
bers, and other symbols. Failure in these discriminations the learner 
in his original state of emotionality ic, uncertainty. E'4ch time he is 
faced with print, he "becomes emotional,** Le, he han yet to learn the 
necessar}* tensioa reducing response. In brief, he has not lubituated to the 
page. He may. in fact, find that looking away from the p;igc to familiar 
objects (like the window) is tension-reducing and thus Icarn to withdraw 
from print. We may now restate the question of whether reading prob- 
lems cause anxiety as follows: Is failure to name a word followed by an 
inaease in uncertainty? Ceruinty may be defined as the tlt;frce of accuracy 
in predicting the next word in an utterance. 

Implications of a Systems View 

If the foregoing systems view of behavior is correct, rtrtain intriguing 
possibilities result. There is evidence that the use of meprobamate has 
consequences which may be observed in perceptual behaviors as well as 
in muKle tonus and in reports of increased well-being. Dott it not follow 
that whatever produces a change in percseptual bdiavior will have conse- 
quences throughout the system observed in other changci, including re- 
duced muscle tonus and reports of well-being? In more common terms, 
will an inaease in perceptual skills be accompanied by « report of in- 
aeased psychological comfort? 

Furthermore, will a change in the larger system, say. the classroom, be 
refleaed in a change in the individual? More specifically, if the uncertainty 
attributable to classroom variables can be decreased, will the child exhibit 
less uncertainty in his behavior, more consistency in his per/^ptual behavior, 
and increased reading skill? 

Research at Michigan over the past two yean has f>^<:n directed to 
these questions. 
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READING IMPROVEMENT AND ACHIEVEMENT 
IN COLLEGE 



Eugene S. Wright 
University of Minnesota 

From 1930 to 1934 six pioneer studies of the relationship between 
reading improvement and college achievement appeared in five of the 
leading educational publications.^ In spite of marked differences in ex- 
perimental design, all of these reports concluded that reading training 
improved scholastic performance. 

Since that time several dozen other distinguished educational research- 
ers have chosen to study the problem. The consensus of their findings is 
also that reading training contributes to academic success. 

Since the question which was answered tentatively over thirty years 
ago has been probed almost continuously since that time by competent 
researchers, can't it now be laid to rest? Perhaps not, for it appears that 
this persistence is a tribute to the importance of the problem, its extreme 
compIc:<ity, the productiveness of the research completed, and the promise 
that further information might be obtained from continued effort. 

In order to make a more direct contribution to the academic success 
of our students we must first learn more about the relationship between 
reading training and scholastic achievement, and then determine how this 
information might be used to improve future practices. These two related 
topics establish the framework for this report. 

What Have We Learned? 

Does reading improvement inaease academic success? In the recent 
professional literature thirty-eight studies were located which were de- 
signed to consider this question. Of these thirty-eight only twenty-four 
employed some form of experimental control, a condition considered 
essential to the validity of the conclusions drawn. This summary, then, 
will encompass only the twenty-four controlled studies. Of these, eighteen 
concluded that reading training did contribute significantly to scholastic 
success, while six found no significant relatonship. 

Naturally a majority is not of itself sufficient to warrant any final con- 
clusions if the studies were poorly conceived or executed. However, this 
is not the case. The bulk of the studies were well designed. Some employed 
highly aeative means for overcoming the many obstacles met. Their 
results were derived from a number of different programs and the findings 
were subjected to statistical tests. In all fairness it must be mentioned 
that a couple of the studies which found negative m non-significant 
results were equal in soundness of design to the best studies in the group. 

It does not seem unreasonable in light of available evidence and in 
spite of some well-based dissent to conclude in general terms that reading 
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training can make a significant contribution to academic achievement. 
But isn't this the same conclusion we could have made on the basis of 
evidence available over thirty years ago? Perhaps it is. What, then, has 
been the contribution of the many subsequent studies? The answer to 
this question is that later studies have suggested more specific, ax.i hence 
more useful, findings. For er-,mple, each study has been a test of a 
spedHc program, conducted by specific individuals using specific materials 
and devices under an, organization and administration perhaps unique. No 
doubt some programs have withst*^ ' the scrutiny better than others. It 
would be illogical to assume otherwise. 

Several other conclusions have been suggested. Since some of these 
conclusions are still tentative, it would be well to seek further confirma* 
tion of them. They may be enumerated as follows: 

1. Reading trainlnfr appears to be of greater benefit to students pursulnir curricula 
of a verbal nature (humanities, sociai sciences, etc.) than to students largely con- 
cerned with quantitative studies (science, math. etc.). » 

2. Achievement in a college readinc: improvement situation is related to the motiva- 
tion or "need achievement of the subject. » 

X Rea diner training reduces dropout rate and improves performance of probationarr 
stuaents. * 

4. Readin? classes appear to be more beneficial for men than for women.' 
.->. Poor readers are benefited more by reading training than are good readers. • 
». Students with low aptitude, as indicated by the SAT-V score, make the greatest 
mns in reading improvement courses. ' 

7. Readinr training Ts* of particular benefit to students with high intellectual 
capacity and low reading ability. * 

8. To benefit scholastically from a reading program students must recogni) their 
own need for training.* 

9. Gains in reading skills are not related to academic achievement or gains in 
academic achievement: but variables other than reading ability are affected by 
a college reading program, and these variables result in superior academic 
achievement. ^ 

If the answer to our basic question is not as clearcut as we might 
desire, we must study the effects of known variables and attempt to 
discover still unknown sources o? variation. For example, we know quite 
a bit about how emotional and personality factors affect student perform- 
ance in a reading program, but as yet we have h'ttle definite evidence as 
to how such factors contribute or fail to contribute to academic achieve- 
ment following the instruction. Furthermore we have no evidence to state 
with assurance how long a course of training should be, nor do we know 
for certain what kinds of materials should be used, how the course should 
be oiganized, or what effect the experience and competence of the in- 
structor have on the Ic. ig range outcomes. When such complexities have 
been resolved, and only then, will the reading spedalist be able to make 
a more direct and measurable contribution to the academic success of his 
students. Until such a time we must be content in the knowledge that 
we are helping certain students to find their way through the academic 
jungle. 

How Can We Make A More Dirert Contribution? 
What do we as reading teachers need to do to further our under- 
standing of the role we play in scholastic achievement, and how do we 
enhance our effectiveness of this role? Several means seem to be suggested 
by the preceding discussion. 
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Firsts each reading teacher must assume responsibility for assessing 
^ his own program. Variables between programs are Ukely to be found to 
be as significant as variables common to all programs. Only by the indi- 
vidual evaluation of each program can this be ascertained. Such evaluations 
must concern themselves with the long range as well as the short term 
effects of the program. Longitudinal studies of former students in reading 
improvement courses and clinics need to be made. Programs which "prove 
out" under carefully controlled scrutiny must then be described in detail 
in the professional Uterature for the purpose of upgrading general practice. 

A second step will bs to improve experimenul design. As a minimum 
each study should meet the following criteria: L It must employ a con- 
trol group derived from the same population of students as the experi- 
mental group: 2. Random seleaion must determine the composition of 
both the experimental and control groups; 3. A sUtistical treatment 
appropriate to the experimental design must be applied to the experi- 
mental results. In addition to these basic criteria for research design, it 
would also be helpful to try to devefop new and creative ways to solve, 
the numerous complexities of the experimenul problem. 

The third step relates not only to the design of research studies but 
to the objectives of the studies as well. We must continue to seek answers 
to the more specific questions arising from earlier research. For example, 
m the Bloomer study dted above, the reading improvement work was 
found to have made a significant contribution to the grade-point averages 
of the students involved. However, and this is the important point. 
Bloomer also found that . . gains in reading skills were not related to 
academic achievement of gains in academic achievement." He went on 
further to conclude that . . variables odier than reading ability are 
^'ifected by a college reading program, and these variables result in superior 
academic achievement." n u is obvious diat the research problem will 
never be completely solved until these variables, if indeed diey do exist, 
nave been isolated. 

As a fourth step we must seek to employ the best of current practice 
in diagnosis and instruction at the same time we attempt to improve diese 
practres. This means using diagnostic instruments now available and 
developing new instruments to further refine our understanding of the 
a>nstellation of reading abilities, or inabilities, possessed by each student 
Perhaps our failure to uniformly helpful to our students can be ex- 
plained by our corresponding. failure to handle our students individually 
on the basis of a complete diagnosis.- Also, experimentation must cominue 
wiih promising methods. For example, how effective is the "doze pro- 
ceclurc in improving comprehension. 12 or can oral reading be used to 
increns understanding? 1 3 Or since Holmes isolated the considerable 
refationship of vocabulary skills to reading power, how can we best con- 
tribute to vocabulary growth in our students? 

Fifth, we must somehow attempt to bring about a higher correlation 
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between short term ^ .ong term effects of reading training. An exam* 
ination of individuar results reveals many students who make outstanding 
gains in reading performance yet whose academic record remains un- 
improved. 

Sixth, we must use our influence on our campuses to make certain that 
no forces are set in motion which would tend to undermine the central 
role which reading plays in education. We, as reading teachers, are na- 
turally convinced that reading is the best of all possible educational tools 
and are dedicated to-^its full and appropriate use. If one is inclined to 
doubt diat forces unfriendly to reading are in evidence, one need only 
look at the results of the Burns study i5 recently made at Michigan State 
University. Burns concluded that . . some apparently successful college 
students have an inadequate conception of the reading process and its 
potential for learning, have poor reading habits, and avoid reading as 
much as possible." She continues, "Something is obviously lacking in the 
academic milieu when students deny that they read, express dislike of 
reading, and state that it is unimportant or unnecessary." To combat this 
attitude, we reading teachers must take on a new and unaccustomed role. 
We must see that reading retains its premier educational position. 

The seventh and final step is perhaps most important. In addition 
to continuing our individual research efforts, we must plan a cooperative 
approach to the problem. We must enlist the aid of representatives from - 
rs many different college. programs as possible to plan a comparative study 
of the effectiveness, both short term and long term, of college reading 
programs. 

It appears ihen that if we assume as a legitimate part of our function 
the improvement of academic success, we have three mai*. tasks before us. 
First, we must continue to study the problem, e\-er seeking more specific 
and reliable information throug:h carefully designed studies. Second, we 
must continue to upgrade our practices in diagnosis and instruction. Third, 
we must work to keep reading at the heart of the educational structure. 
Only then will we be able to face our students secure in the knowledge 
that we can make a direct and measurable contribution .o their academk 
success. 
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READING IMPROVEMENT AND ACHIEVEMENT 
IN COLLEGE 



Leonard W Joll 
University of Hartjord 

The mere mention of the fact that a c^^^iege or university offers a 
course in reading improvement, or anything ,epted to it will bring several 
criticisms from many sources especially the f^^^ guard representing the 
traditional liberal arts group. The fact of the tfrMt: is, it is not one partic- 
ular group who oppose a college reading prog/^"^ but only a scattered few 
who refuse to face facU. Let us, for a momcn*^ take careful look at the 
situation and then see why colleges throughoi*^ the rountiy have seen fit 
to include reading improvement programs as part of their regular offer- 
ings for some.students and have made it a req»*iJ^ement for others. 



1. Each year the college board examination^ revised and carefully 
anaimd with the one purpose to identify the human resources to be 
admitted to our colleges. 

2. Because of the Increased demand for higher Miucatlon and the high coata 
Involved in providln.T this education, colle*;*** have by necessity been 
forced to be more selective. 

^' If J"^i"^*_i^. reading program as part of rH^ regular college offerings 
nt7,*^v'*..*^^'l'^"*' space, equipment, rmaterials and time. In the 

college factors It adds up to only one tiuing: Increased cost for the 

^* "Jl^-f" additional number of coJi'^ges adding a reading pro- 

gram 10 their offerings. 

5!^A«^!*r "n^veraltles who are traininc? tc«'*'her» to work with college 
graduates. of reading are finding an .increased demand for their 
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At the December meeting of the New England Association of English 
Teachers, at the Harvard Club in Boston, the featured speaker Dr. Noyes 
of the College Entrance Examination Board indicated that the English 
section of the examinations would be revised in the direction of expecting 
high school students to have read more widely and extensively Dr Noyes 
also indicated that extensive revision would be forthcoming in all areas 
He maintained that this was necessary if we were going to do a better job in 
Identifying the superior potential college student and at the same time 
alert the secondary schools so that they might in turn revise their prepara- 
tory programs. l^«cii«* 

This leads us into the second point to consider: the pressure placed 
upon colleges. It is r.ot just idle talk that we need more and better pre- 
pared faculty. In order that such a faculty funrtion at a high degree of 
efficiency, they must be given facilities in which to work as well as the 
b«t equipment. Unless additional funds are provided in one wSy or an- 
other, colleges are not going to be able to expand their facilities and accept 
a larger number of students. If the demand for higher education remains 
great, and the supply of staff and fadlities does not keep pace with this 
demand, then the colleges are by drcumstances forced to be more selective. 
One needs but look at the percentile cut off point for admission to see 
how dearly this has been established. At the present time many of the ivy 
league colleges will not accept students unless they place in die too ten 

rorTof m'" r'"?"^ ^" ^ca!Zl.,ed college 

score of not less than thirteen hundred. « * 

In discussing the third point, that of increasing costs, additional staff 
as well as students' demand^for help, it would be well to examine somrof 
the programs in action and what have been the results relative to this 
point. At the time the reading program was first introduced at Harvard » 
the first group consisted of approximatdy thirty volunteer students In a 
period of ten years this had grown to nearly 800 consisting of 400 f^^hmen 
150 upperdassmen. 230 graduate students from various 5d,ools.wrS 
S"'! T Administration, and two professors ^omTe hw 

sdiool. In the past five years , over 3000 have been enrolled- nm onlv 

:diTs'rp;r"'^.'" ^^'-^^^ "-'^-'^ .e^L^t 

well. Has the program been a success? Perry has this to say: I It aonears 
that most students can learn read better. 2. The medianio of rS 
are inseparable at this levd from the individual's purpose The lZ ! 

•reading tests is no guarantee that a student know, how to reJl^Z • 
ments meaningfully, i. There can be no gea^Z^ Sf!^ T 
exorcise of judgment in reading, and 5. A sh^^S rc^^^Tf 5 
.nstruction. like the Reading Class can be of somrLTt:rb"i^lr"' 
Further evidence of gains made by college students in a riding pro- 
gram were compiled by Ray at Oklahoma State University. » -^e colfe« 
reading improvement program is an accepted service of'the Univm 
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Students enrolled in the program made significant gains in test perform- 
ances in vocabulary, comprchensioa and total reading and rate of reading 
reading. 

Bliesmer's review of research in college reading reported on 19 evalua- 
tions of programs and found posiuve results of the programs, almost with- 
out fail. < 

In 1954 Kinne reported oh five semesters of reading improvement 
courses at Purdue University. He indicated that there were consistent 
gains in reading speed v/ith occasional increases in comprehension. 5 
Entwisle in her findings showed some kind of improvement following 
a study skills course seems to be the rule. « In Tuckey's report on seven 
years of reading improvement programs at Purdue Calumet Center, 703 
students, under 25 years of age, made a mean gain of 394 words per 
minute with a gain of eight percent in comprehension. ^ 

Laffitte stated that "the reports of most reading improvement courses 
leave little doubt that the reading speed of college and. adult trainees can 
be substantially increased without injury to comprehension.** « 

Although the program at the University of Hartford has been in opera- 
tion for a short period of time, eadi year the enrollment has increased. 
At the present time, because of the fact that qualified staff is not available 
and space is limited, all students who would like to avail themselves of the 
program cannot be included. As to the cost: no charge is made to the 
student, hut two-thirds of the teaching load of two faculty members is 
devoted to the program. This adds up to but one point, additional financial 
burden on the college. 

In considering the fourth point, that of programs being offered by 
more colleges, Heilman has this to say, "educators at the college level are 
becoiiiing more aware of the fact that many students, who otherwise have 
the ability to do college work, fail because of inefficient reading habits. 
To meet Lhis situation more and more universities are adding reading 
improvement courses which may or may not carry academic credit, may 
or may not be offered tuition free." » 

As to the fifth and last point, relative to the demand for College 
Teachers of Reading, no definite statistics have been published. A random 
survey of Universities who prepare personnel for these positions indicates 
that these graduates are in demand. 

In summary I would like to say, that there appears to be sufficient 
evidence to indicate that all college students could benefit from such a 
program. It will take some students longer than others to improve their 
efficiency in reading, but at the same time no student should be deprived 
of a ser\'ice which undoubtedly will aid him in doing a better job with 
his college studies. I hope that in the very near future all college students 
will be required to take a reading improvement program. Such a program 
could very well be planned so that as soon as a student demonstrated satis- 
factorily his proficiency he could be dropped from the program. Such a 
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program, in the hands of effective instructors, could do much to cut do\vn 
the present numl>ers of students who arc forced to leave college because 
o5 low academic adiie^ement. 

Whon we admit students ro.the college we have said to them that 
we believe they have the capacity to make good. College faculties must 
assume the responsibility to enable these students to succeed. 
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EFFECTS OF A SPEED READING PROGRAM 
FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 

Robert M. Wilson 
Edinboro State College 

Under certain circumstances, purposeful reading calls for the fastesL 
coverage of material that fs possible. In these situations, the college student 
who has had a course in speed reading which stresses good comprehension 
nas a decided advantage. The key to effective speed reading is that tlic 
student understand the purpose for which he is reading. When his efforts 
are in the direction of locating specifir information, identifying certain 
sequential infomiation. or getting the general ideas from a chapter or book, 
then skill in speed reading is truly an asset. 

Effective instruction in speed reading calls for the same general ap- 
proach as other purposeful reading but involves different mechanical 
techniques. All the stcpj of SQ3R are essential to good speed reading. 
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The material to be covered must be surveyed to gain insight into the scope, 
difficulty,,and organization The question asking step fulfills the need for 
purpose setting. Reading is foUowed by recitation, and then review, if 
necessary. 

We have found that large numbers of college students are interested 
in inaeasing their reading speed, Stevens reports: "Over 95 per cent, of the 
students expressed on a questionnaire the need to improve reading speed." ^ 
Not all college students, however, are able to respond to this type of in- 
struction. Therefore, in agreement with Pauk.2 we feel that a student 
must have earned a right to tliis type of program. High scores in Verbal 
CEEB, fairly wide; reading background, and few if any complications in 
basic skills, provide us with potentially effective students. The ba^c skill 
requirement is an adequate reading speed with good comprehension and 
no basic vocabulary deficiency. Students who lack these skills belong in 
the normal college reading program designed for skill development and 
improvement. 

In a program of approximately 15 one hour sessions, the students are 
placed in pressure reading situations with fiction type materials. Emphasis 
is placed upon paraphrased recalls, intensive concentration, rate flexibility. 
2nd purposeful reading. Anpther 15 hours of instruction in reading is in- 
cluded, involving standard'ized comprehension exercises and periods of 
critical book analysis. 

As might well be imagined, the results of such a progi-am with this 
type of selected group are usually quite good. Final reading rates are four 
to five times beginning rates, and skimming rates reach the 3,000 to 1,000 
words per minute area. The question to be answered is: "Are these in- 
CTeases permanent?" If a course is designed to develop basic speed reading 
skills and these skills do not last after course instruction is completed, then 
the course fails in its basic objective. 

In an atempt to find the answer to this question, students who had 
completed this program two years ago were surveyed. An evaluation of 
their reading proficiency in light fiction-type material indicated the follow- 
ing: 

1. Average reading speeds (1,000 w.p.m.), with good comprehension, 
were triple the speeds reported at the beginning of the course. 
These were about the same as reading speeds at the end oi the 
course. 

2. Skimming speeds (2.000 w.p.m.) were about one-half as fast as 
those reported at the end of the course. 

These same students were asked to answer several questions concern- 
ing their use of speed reading techniques subsequent to the course. From 
their responses, the following conclusions were drawn: 

1. Although niost students did not participate in any formal practice 
of speed reading, they cla^-.ed to have used the skills "at times, b; 
not frequently." 
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2. The most common lources of material used for speed reading 
were texts and magazines. Students indicated that texts were 
previewed and reviewed with this technique. 
5. Students felt that they were fairly good ''speed readers" today. 
4. The course did not belong in th« freshman year, 
We have concluded from this information that, although the program 
was not as effective over the long run as we would have wished, the speed 
reading skills developed durin- the course were fairly permanent. 
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THE STATUS OF READING IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS 

IN INDUSTRY 

Harry O. Patterson 
General Motors Institute 

My part in this symposium is to discuss the status of Reading Improve- 
ment Programs in Personnel Training in Industry. In order to do this 
with any degree of reliability. I feel that I should confine my discussion 
to the extent of this kind of training in my own company. General Motors, 
and more specifically, General Motors Institute. 

General Motors Institute is the central training facility for General 
Motors Corporation. As such, it is primarily a five year degree granting 
cooperative engineering college offering degrees in Mechanical. Industrial 
and Electrical Engineering. As a part of the curriculum, but on a volun- 
tary basis, the cooperative engineering students may elect to enroll in 
the Reading and Study Improvement Program, This is a ten week pro- 
gram, starting the second week after registration and continuing through 
the remainder of the semester. This program is undergoing revision 
which. It IS believed, will make it more beneficial to the students. 

The Reading Improvement Program is also offered in the Part-Time 
Program. This is an aduh edx ,>:ion program offered as a service to the 
community. Industry-re^ted courses in engineering and management are 
offered as a supplement o the offerings of other educational institutions 
m this region. The pui^ose is to serve the needs of individuals as they 
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seek to advance their education and to keep abreast of the changes and 
growth in science, tedinology and management. Although courses arc 
also offered in Executive Development, Engineering, and Technical and 
Professional areas, the Manageemnt Program is the only area in which the 
Reading Improvement Program is offered* 

The Management Program is designed to provide training for people 
who wish to prepare themselves for greater responsibility in supervisory 
or managerial positi'.^.is in their respective area of employment. A total 
of 37 courses arc offered throughout the year. All students enrolling in 
the Management Program must uke the Diagnostic Reading Test prior 
to Hnal enrollment All r ToIIees who obtain a Reading Index between 
100 and 250 must take the Reading Improvement Program. Those persons 
o obtain a Reading Index of over 250 are exciised from the program, 
while those who obtain a score of less than 100 are referred to a remedial 
reading program sponsored by the Mott Foundation — a community-wide 
adult eduction program. 

Last year approximately 250 adulu were enrolled in our Reading 
Improvement Program. This program has been in existence since 1953 
and in that time approximately S,000 persons have participated. The 
General Motors Reading Improvement Program was originally devised 
for use with management personnel in the operating Divisions and subjidi* 
aries. As such, the responsibility for administering the program lies within 
the purview of the Management Training Department, This department 
conducts training programs of many kinds both in the field and as resident 
programs at GMI. Included in the resident programs in which the Read- 
ing Improvement Program is or has been active arc the Applied Manage- 
ment Program, the Conmiunication Skills Program, and the General Motors 
Overseas Wholesale Sales Training Program. However, all three are co- 
ordinaed by the Management Training Department. 

The Applied Management Program is a one-week orogram covering 
such areas as employe training, responsibility of the supervisor for methods 
improveiT'fnt, oral communications, decision making, labor relations, as 
well as reading and listening improvement. The reading improvement 
segment consists of two 2-hour sessions. The Diagnostic Reading Test is 
administered and a brief explanation of the reading process is given in 
the fint two-hour session. The second two hours is used to give the partic- 
ipants some practice exercises and Part I of another form of the Diag^stic 
Reading Test The primary purpose of this short exposure to reading 
is to make these people aware of the need of greater emphasis on this 
medium of communication. 

The Communication Skills Program is a two-week program for all 
management personnel ha 'mg at least one level of supervision reporting 
to them. The purpose of ine program is to help executives in the develop- 
ment of the basic skills required for effective communications. The areas 
covered are: oral communication of ideas, written communication, listen- 




ing, and reading. The reading improvement segment of ifiii nrocr m con- 
sisu of twenty of the eighty hours. The objectives of thii i^f,f^^^^^^' 

I. Olvt th« Individual •omt yuld* lloei by which h« will U imu • . 

hit r«adlnt •ffldtacr. ^ tacrtait 

1. locrtAM tht iDdiTlduml*! tnjoymtDt of rcadlm. 

ln«l»l««>*l to r«ad more •mcltntly the m«i.^ _ 

ltt%crt, and rtporta, that mm to bt incrcaaloc In numUr ^ «»*moninda« 

Reading for main ideas and for deuiled compirj/^^^j^^^ 
phasizcd. Individual counsehng is available to those ^j^jj ^ ^.^jj 
Both individual and group prartice sessions are utili/r/J ^-^q^ 
being made of pacers during the individual practice itw.m^ 

The General Moton Overseas Operation Wholcii/jr f^^^^^ j, . . 
Program is a four-week program for sales managcn U,^ ..^ raming 
operations of the CorporaUoi: ^ 
These men attend sessions on human relations, bu4lVM^ 
speech* listening, and reading improvement. The rcarf//^ ^^^^ 
segment consists of fourteen hours of lecturenliscussion aiyii j^^i- ^ ^. 
representatives from ten to fifteen foreign countries uri; * 
this program, the language problem has been severe for of ani " 
ipants. This problem, as well as others, was never «ti»fi^^^^JJ ^J^i^^* 
consequently the reading improvement segment has bctrj *fnriinaied fr * 
the program for the current year. Sixty men have pani/jp^^^ - ^ 
gram in the three years it has been in existence. ^ 

In addition ro the resident programs, there are muullv ^ number f 
reading improvement programs going on in the fitW p° 
example, during the training years I96M964 the program ^: * 
times in eight divisions. In oiiier words a toUl of 539 '•rAi/^ZlT • 
divisions of the Corporation took the reading improv^rfir/;^ L. 
part of their management training activities. These pt^ryjAtin^^^^ ]^ 
coordinated and taught by representatives of the MziUiyj^^^^^^. . 
Department. 'Each of these representatives has been i/^m^,! u ^'"'"^ 
my colleagues in the presentation of the program. For ^ ^ 
these men are experienced industrial training personriH w'tlT^'/^^'* 
study backgrounds including courses in Psycholog)'. Co«fa// 8raa"a« 
with these men in order to give assistance if it is needed 

Another phase of the field activities, also under tht <lv^,.' 
Management Training Department, is the Plant-City Ki-Mm r" 
ment Program. This simply means that the managemciir. ^^^^ ^^W^^'^' 
a group of plants in a particular location are participati/];^ ^ ./^ 
rather than the personnM from one plant. Altogether/ ^^ pP^°^^ 
programs involving thirty units of the Corporation aM 
were involved in this program during 1963 and 1964. AirX^. ^' managers 
figures have been kept, it is estimated that dose to 3,0yj J'^^ "° V^^^^ 
participated in the Reading Improvement Program sinot . 
1952. This program is one of two or three that has crr.uJT^^''''' !" 
high demand over the years. '"^ 
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A low estimate of the number of persons who have participated in 
the program is 6»000. This is considered low because our records are for 
from completer espedally for the Part-Time Program and the in-plant 
programs in the field. These figures, of course, do not reflect the number 
of employes who have participated in other programs either on their own 
of as plant-sponsored. It might be added that we limit the enrollment in 
this program to 15 persons. On the basis of surveys conduttcd by myself 
and others in the past, it is believed that General Motors has the most 
extensive industrial reading program in existence today. Mr. Webster's 
survey of current programs may or may not corroborate this statement 

The results of $urve>-s made by myself in 1956, 1958, and 1962 were 
reported at the 1962 National Reading Conference. » At that time, thei^ 
had been an increase of four per cent in the number of companies report- 
ing reading improvement programs over those reporting this type of pro- 
gram in 1958. It must be remembered that business has been gcod for 
the past three yean. Most companies have a tendency to increase their 
training budgets when business is good and to decrease them when busi- 
ness is not good. Therefore, it is quite likely diat there would he another 
inacasc in the per cent of these companies reporting reading improve- 
raent programs if they were to be polled today. 

There is every indication that General Motors will continue to offer 
this training to its employes for some time to come. It will fluctuate some- 
what from year to year jusi as it has in the past. Howe^rcr, as long as 
there is a demand it will continue to be offered. 
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MOVING IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 



Dee Wurstcn Henderson 
U. S. Dept of Agriculture 



In 1959, George Spache made the prophetic comIll^|,t that in the 
future reading programs there would evolve a deacasing uu^ i,f mechanistic 
and drill procedures accompanied by an increasing depcndi:n<c upon coun- 
scling and broader techniques. « Although this condition h ilow in com- 
ing, it appears that in Government reading programs Uier,^ - tend^nrJ 
to move in this direction. vcuucauy 

A broader reading program that stresses insights, skilh, ^„ j counseling 
is necessary as an aid to federal employees in their oc<iij,;itions. This 
program should stress efficiency in reading by developinjj jipccd com- 
prehension, selectivity and vocabulary in varying degrees utimdim'to the 
course as they are determined by the needs ol the particijrtf,ti. 

The design of the reading program of the Graduati: <khool of the 
Department of Agriculture, with which I am most familiar, stimulate 
a better overall adjustment of the /cdcral employee to his r*';»/|;ng assodated 
with his work. The program has now been in cxisteno: for eight years 
and an approximate toul of 500 federal employee in G.S. yj;»t]rA 3 throueh 
18 attend the program yearly; the participation covers a w//|,, ipectnim of 
the federal departments agencies besides Agriculture, su/l, Interior- 
Health, Education, and Welfare; State; Commerce; Navy; t^tfcmt Intelli- 
gence Agenc)'; Internal Revenue Service; Veterans AdmiiJUff;ition- Army- 
and Central Intelligence Agency, The most numerous pv/f,v.ipanis from 
Agriculture are G.S. grades 1 1 and 12 compared with GjS. C/aeJcTlS and 14 
from other government agencies. It is not unusual to condna a Graduate 
School reading program with twenty per cent of the pa. //Jnanis having 
Ph.D*s ana anoiher high percentage having medical and lav» /J^ctccs Con- 
sscquently, the average participant in the program is ;}*-/,^raIlv a well* 
rounded, intellig-int and mature adult, and the level an<i tii^iL of the 
program must be geared to fit his needs. ' 

The Approach 

Our approach is to develop reading effidency by //^^tivatine the 
participants themselves to be self-generating. This is aao;/ipjhhed by at- 
tempting to separate speed from comprehension during the mupicnt staee 
of the program. This emphasis on speed prevents the pa/iujpants frcm 
becoming oogged do;vn in the excess redundancy usually fv.nd ;« govern- 
ment writing, * 

Experimentation and research has determined our ojfn^nt method- 
ology. The use of machines is minimized since it appeait tUn although 
tachistoscope application will increase digit and configuriif./,rj familiarity 
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and recognition, it is not always transferable to reading, or it, has been 
found the skill can be accomplished sooner in the reading situation. 
Pacing by the instructor and with the Shadowscope exerts muscular tension 
and therefore increases perceptual speed and antidpation by fordng the 
organism to find the fastest way to the goal. This reduces the recognition 
time. 

There are four basic areas of difficulty the federal employee struggles 
with that the self-generating approach helps to overcome; they are: 

1. Slow wadlnp and failure to underatond becatise word« come too alowly 

to integrate, resulting In regression and dardreamin?. 
t. Reading everything at the same rate of speed and ' ck of selectlvltr. 
S. Inability to measure the retention or comprehcnsion of the content being 

read. 

4. Reading that it other than conceptual r«adinr. 

During the program the participant keeps his own progress records 
which are kept confidential for the sole use of the partidpant and in- 
structor as a means of determining his goals, evaluating his progress, and 
selecting the most useful training techniques for him to follow. Although 
the participant is in a group laboratory situation, he is working on his 
own goals and needs at his own rate and ability level. The only com- 
petition is against his own potential. Certificates of "Satisfactory Com- 
pletion** are given at the conclusion of the program, but no scores or 
other information is included on the certificates. This non-grading private 
record-keeping policy allows the participant to relax and concentrate on 
improving his reading to the highest potential rather than worry about 
how his progress will look on personnel records or in comparison with 
other members of the program. 

The laboratory materials are made available to participants during 
the interim when there are no scheduled dasses. They may use the 
laboratories for make-up sessions, additional practic?, or continued 
practice when the formal training period is ended. 

At the conclusion of the program, most partidpants are able to read 
at least double their pre-course speed with the same rate or better com- 
prehension. In three courses given by the Graduate School at Defense 
Intelligence Agency this past year, the average speed per person increased 
from 287 words per minute to 637 words per minute and comprehension 
increased from 81 to 82 per cent. The program of the Graduate School 
and most government reading programs make no daims to be able to 
make everyone a speed reader. The program do , however, offer the 
opportunity, through effident reading techniques .and a regular program 
o. practice, for each government employee to develop his own reading 
potential. 

The Graduate School's policy has been to learn from the partidpants 
and to adjust the program to thdr needs. This is accomplished by ob- 
serving, questioning, speculating, and testing. If we find it necessary to 
draw from other disdplines to teach reading, we do so. Whatever method 
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will enable efficient reading to be achieved by the gbvemment employee, 
the program tries to be flexible and broad enough to fill the demand. 
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READING FLEXIBILITY AS RELATED 
TO LEVELS OF READING COMPLEXITY 

David R. Stone 
Utah State University 

The terms, rate and power, speed and conprehension, faster and 
better power and speed, efficiency and effectiveness, all reflect concern 
01 reading researchers over the two most obvious aspects of reading skill- 
how fast-one reads, and the understanding with which one reads. Hexi- 
b^y comes mto the picture because it is becoming increasingly dear that 
good readmg IS not necessarily fast reading. B y «:ar mat 

'^^b"''=^^°™Plicating factor in tb.e study of the role of flexibility 

SvlS?fc" f ? '''''^ ^P'"^ »tand 

u 1 ^^''^ °^ complexity in comprehension obviously will 
TZ^ *Pe«l,of reading. So, the factors in reading comprehension 
arc part of the total problem. 

■"'^ 'fading act is made possible on one hand by the mechanical 

^n^rZt T ""^"^ ''"■"'"■"^ '"'^ P"P°^^- By ^cognizing these 
hifr f J^:^'^ °f «^ding complexity can be ouUined (from 

higher to lower) as follows:. ^ 

Level IV-This is the level of reflective thinking and valuing processes, 
which affect the-reading act, but which are superimposed on it 

Level III-This is the level of comprehension in reading and includes 
following a plot, knowing who the characters are, selecting major themes, 
and noting supporting details. Simply "understanding what is meant" is 
the basic skill. 

Level Il-On this orientation level, selection takes place according to 
a pre-set criterion. The readt.' recognizes a word, looks for a definition, 
uses an alphabetical index system, finds a list of items, or compares items 
for similarity. 
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Level I^^Mechahical or perceptual level. Here, basic physical re- 
sponses such as eye-movements may be observed The physiological-and 
chemical factors which support the reading act are to be described here. 

It can now be recognized ihat no simple flexibility test is possible. 
The question must be asked, "flexibility of what?** In effect this means 
that we want to determine what good reading is. For speed on easy and 
hard material, they are: 

(A) The working assumption for speed on easy material is: Good 
readers can read faster. * The qualifying condition here has to do with 
the criteria for excellence when speed is desirable. Under such conditions, 
the higher the speed, the better should be the rating. 

(B) The working assumption here for flexibility is that a good reader 
will lower his rate when enr6untering_ relatively harder material, and in- 
crease it when encountering relatively easier material. 2 Shores and 
Hubands ^ report that the relation between speed and comprehension dis- 
appears when the reader encounters difficult material. 

In 1952, Sheldon and Carillo noted the scarcity of tests of flexibility.^ 
In 1963 Braam^ noted considerable disagreement about definitions and 
and ways of measuring fle-Jbility. One pertinent issue suggested by 
McCracken * has to do with the need to distinguish internal and external 
flexibility. 

Letson^ has illustrated an informal way of setting up a flexibility 
test by using material at two levels of difficulty, and also by using different 
directions regarding what to look for. 

Gross-Flexibility Testing. When a group of 94 college students from 
all colleges of Utah State University were given an easy selection to read, 
followed by a hard selection, the words per minute scores were as follows: 

Avenge 

W.P,M. S,D, 

EiMT 212 30*2 

Hard 1S3 S2.5 

It is dear that, as a group, these students did change their speed 
when they encountered harder material. The standard deviation showed 
more variation for the harder material. 

A flexibility score was assigned in terms of 14 w.p.m. changes in 
rate. Questions were used only to remind the students to read carefully; 
no question scores were used. 

A Flexibility Scale 
Change From Easy to Hard 

-7-6 -T -4 -3 .2 -1 0 H +2 +3 44 +5 +6 47 

Speeded Up No Slowed 

«1»70 W.P.M. Change 61»70 W.P.M. 

In order to make a more meaningful evaluation, the ACT score for 
reading in sodal science ♦vas used as a reference point for each student 
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hioK^'^^/I"''^/ °^ P"°^ ^'"'^y ^2x2 table was used, with 

nigftand low (up to +2. the mean for this group). 

Kesults were: 



ACT SCORE 
Flexibility Low High 

High 16 20 

Low 40 it 



This gave a Chi Square significant at the 5% level. Some hmitatiom. 
m audition to sample size, need to be observed. The difference was not 
"> the good performance of those who had high flexibility scores- it 
was in the low ACT scores of those with low flexibility. Students with 
low Hcxibihty scores at a rate of about 2-1. did worse on a task requiring 
a Ijigh level of readv j comprehension. It should also be noted that basiV 
aptituuc. and the natural limits to flexibility of a poor reader whoie 
initial poor rate leaves less room for flexibility may also be factors. In 
ouier words, the flexibility is only a part of a r ~«ible, cluster of possible 
aisaavanuge. At any rate, a flexibility score of +2 or less on this scale; 
•of IvC^'Jll! °^ reference group, means an increased probability 
ot poor performance on a college reading task. We suspect that the tttxi- 

h IL-'?'.."'^^ '^""^ ^ + correlation with intellectual aptitude, 

out with this random sample, intelligence .was not tested. 

studJ!!r^ Fle«biUty Testing. In this pilot study with 57 collejn- 
b^t r ' ^T" ^ °" ''"^i^" °f was used as the 

selel?,': J^",^"? """"S" ^'^'^ 152 w.p.m. It w« 

dvlTf '^Tf "^^'y hard. Inserted in two places were paragraphs on 

into L T", ^•P'"- '^^ paragraphs selected Ct 

Tboutti . '^^'"^•/''•^""Sh a perceptive studer^'^might wonder 
diff w ^^ntion.^ it "seemed 

read'^^'"'^""'" '^^^'^^ ^^ch paragraph ther 

^uenJ^rl "^'"^ '^"'^ "-E-H (hard-eaTyhard) 

Se T- ''^^ ^"'^ 'l'^ hard paragraph or eithe^ 

- theEH -^^^ "P HE jortifn.'and down 

tnc EH^rtion. Scores were w.p.m. changes. 

^oohTI!" P"''minary pilot study is used mostly to bring up issues which a 
good mmmeraal test should meet, if it is ever developed. It seems clea.- 

The Z'^L'TJ"^.^^'' ^^-"h P^^haps H H E H H also 

i.>d ? n paragraph (E H E and E E H E E) .should also ht 

mea a, well as an easy one. These need to be made available to match 
shou W 1 °^ ^" '"""^ "^'^ 'he matching initial rate 

to h^V*^-^^ ^ ^' ^"'^ ^o-""™" » the H. These contrast effects need 
to be itudied in greater detail. 

In this part of the study, results were somewhat simi-'ar to those for the 
gross or external test of flexibility. The 2x2 table shows: 
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Int«raal PiexlblUtr 

, ^W9T Upptr 
_ Half Half 

UPP€r 

Half 11 xf 

Low«r 

Half 22 $ 

— teores to -fia 

Again, those in the upper half on flexibility showed more variable 
performance on the ACT, while those with poor flexibility scores were 
significantly worse in the ACT. 

For this group, it was important ^o use the mean flexibility as the 
dividing line, since if simple plus and minus scores were used with zero 
as the dividing line, relationships to ACT scores dropped. 

Selective Flexibility Testing. When the students in the group above 
had finished the reading, they were then instructed to do an outline of 
the article, timing for each paragraph, as it was used. An interesting 
reversal occurred here, with those who speeded up outlining the easy part 
doing significantly worse on the ACT. 

Results were: 

A.C.T. 

Fi«zibiuty. Low * mgh 

High. 21 < 

Low 9 18 

These data indicate that the person in this situation who speeds up 
an outline when he finds an "easy" section is losing a desirable adjustment 
Of course, overall outlining speed is another problem. In general, a 
good reader will also outline faster. In this case, the findings are some* 
what un^gcpected unless we consider the psychological set of a good reader 
who has been tussling with a difficult selection. He simply did not, 
under these circumstances, slow down— he was set to think hard as he 
struggled with J. S. Mill. It was not as easy to shift "up** for an easy 
paragraph. How many experiences of this type it would take for him 
to shift would need further study. Could it be said, here, that the poor 
reader was somewhat relieved to find something he could do, and so put 
it out of tlie way quickly as evidence of some skill? 

There are other varieties of selective flexibility to be considered in 
addition to this one of making m outline of materiak read. Outlining 
has the advantage of producing useful data as to selection and organiza* 
tion. It shows what the reader considers to be the most important parts. 
But, in addition to outlining, the selectivit/ method could be directed to 
i' jding pre^selected items, locating the conclusion, and to the Level IV 
...ills of evaluating the adequacy ofCavailable data. 

Conclusion 

These variations in testing for flexibility make it clear: (I) that tb^ 
kind of flexibility must always be defined in reporting results under that 
term, and (2) that considerable research yet needs to be done oh the 
kinds of reading and thinking situations of which flexibility may be 
considered to be a part. 
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TEACHING FLEXIBLE READING SKILLS IN HIGH SCHOOL 

Hampton fluff 
Jersey City State College 

The teaching of flexible study skills in high s(iiooI becomes more 
impomnt day by day. With our society in a constant state of flux, with 
jobs being eh'minated and new fields being opened, it is conceivable that a 
large percentage of our high school students, given a normal life ex- 
pectancy, will require some type of retraining before their produrtive life 
is over. In addition, a world of conflicting ideologies and changing social 
strurtures requires citizens who can read critically, evaluate evidence and 
draw conclusions from tlie information and opinions that are available 
through the various media. It follows, therefore, that the most important 
thing to teach our high school students is how to learn. 

Vocabulary 

The first step is vocabulary and usage skills. Vocabulary is recognized 
as being of major importance in the teaching of any subject and learning 
any reading skill Each subject area has its own language. This wa^ 
brought home to me recently in a brief visit to a boyhood frien(i. I 
dropped in on his physics research lab and he explained what he was doing. 
I still don't know, in spite of having studied physics. He then invited 
me to his home. Over coffee, his wife, a former social studies teacher, 
and I began discussing education. My friend asked a question which showed 
an obvious unfamxiiarity with our terminology. His wife's reply was, "See 
dear, we have our own language, too.*' It has been said' that in a modern 
university club the only topic of conversation is the weather because that 
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is the only subject that can be discussed by everyone; Having studied a 
little meteorology, I submit that even that topic might not be safe if a 
meteorologist were included in the group. 

In the Reading Laboratory at Jersey City State College, we work on 
an individual basis, primarily with our college freshmen, to improve read- 
ing and study skills. Many of these students come to us needing help in 
study skills in^ a specific area. Sdence vocabulary frequently is the 
stumbling block. Most areas of science have roots in a specific language 
and the terminclogy is consistent in that language. For example, biology 
terms have mostly Latin roots. Taking the fime in high school or junior 
high school to point out that renal refers i > kidneys, that cardiac refers 
to the heart, that pulmonary refers >to the lungs and so on, will pay off 
in improved performance in that particular subject, and to some extent, 
cafr>' over into other subjects. Even in geology, which has its roots in 
many lanjsrages, there is. a consistency in the seeming inconsistency. For 
instance, if a student is aware that much of the work on tidal waves and 
submarine disturbances hzi been done by the Japanese, then when he en- 
counters the term "tsunami"he should be able to at leasr categorize the 
word in a^ specific area of the field of geology. Similarly, terms referring 
to deserts a > usually, of Arabic origin; so "barchane** or "dreikantor" 
should be recognized as having something to do with deserts. 

As important as learning the vocabulary is acquiring an understand- 
ing of the specific usage of the subject. For example, the word "bridge" is 
used in many ways in the various subject fields. Bridge may refer to a 
game of cards, a structure, a part of a musical instrument or an instrument 
for measuring the value of an unknown resistance to the passage of elec- 
tricity. Still other meanings of bridge, to bridge, or bridging are found in 
many other subject areas. Obviously, the understanding of the specific 
usage of a term can have great bearing on the com^jreherision in that 
subject. 

Comprehension Skills 

Neglected comprehension skills of particular importance to high 
school graduates are often speed and skimming skills, and paragraph 
reading skills. Speed reading is often looked upon with disfavor by teach- 
ers, probably as a prostitution of education for profit. However, in busi- 
ness and professional circles and to some extent in higher education, it is 
necessary to read rapidly, I am often asked, "How can I leam to read faster 
\*o get through all of the material on my desk?" Speed itself is not the 
answer, but the answer is the ability to change speeds to suit the material 
and purpose. It is, to a large extent, the job of the high schools to insert 
a "reading transmission" which will enable the students to get their 
reading into "high gear." High school should also open some turnpikes 
fo practice high speed travel through the printed page. 

Teaching children how to skim a paragraph to pick out the main 
idea equips them with a valuable tool for later life. There arc several ways. 
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this can be done. One is to read only the long words in a paragraph. 
Another is to pick out the main sentence In a paragraph. Strang and 
Bracken i show very dearly how this can be taught in their book. Making 
Better Readers. A third technique is^to ask questions such as, "What date 
did this happen?"; "What formula can be used to solve this problem?"; or 
•TVhat was the main character doing when this happened?" The students 
then skim the paragraph or chapter to find one important fact. The 
able student will also benefit from instruction and practice to improve 
eye movement and perception span as suggested by Wood and Burrows.2 

Critical reading skills involving interpretation, weighing evidence and 
drawing conclusions are of major importance but often neglected in many 
subject areas. BrunerS says, 'Teaching specific topics or skills without 
making dear their context in the broader fundamental structure of a field 
of knowledge is uneconomical in several deep senses. In the first place, 
such teadiing makes it exceedingly difficult for students to generalize from' 
what they have leame^ to what they will encounter later." Students who 
leam to question, compare and evaluate in current events may accept 
without question ^vhat is printed in a sdence book. Charles B. Kuelsman, 
Jr.Mists nine pitfalls met in critical thinking. Several of these failures, 
such as failures to detect errors in inductive and deductive reasoning, 
failure to detect over generalization and failure to detect over simplifica- 
tion are.at least as important in sdence as in other areas of the curriculum. 

A science laboratory period or lecture demonstration in which no 
opportunity is provided to make generalization, reason deductivdy or in- 
ductively, and draw conclusions, has missed an important opportunity for 
teadimg study skills. Drawing graphs of experimental data, m king 
predictions, and then verifying results with additional experiments is a 
sound way to teach these study skills. Supplementary reading of artides 
dealing with various theories will provide an opportunity to weigh evidence 
and draw conclusions. This is often done in sodal studies but it can also 
be effective in science or math. For example, there are at least four 
major theories as to the formation of the earth and several minor theories 
Arguments for these theories can be read, the evidence weighed, and the 
theories interpreted and discussed. Individually conclusions can be drawn 
as to the best theory. 

I have outlined ideas for teadiing flexible study skills in the high 
school. In summary, two mai.. ideas are involved. One, every teacher 
should be concerned with the teaching of reading skills in his or her own 
subject matter field. Second, eadi teadier should provide for individual 

thfltX's Ib^y "° ''''' " '""^ ^"'^ ^PP-P"-^ 
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ESTABLISHING A NEW READING IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAM FOR COLLEGE . STUDENTS 



Phfllip Shaw 
Brooklyn College 

Upon the joyous event that a college administration has recognized 
the need for a reading improvement program on the campus, the person 
responsible for its planning must weigh the following quintet of questions: 
What type of program? What size? What intake? What objectives of in- 
struction? What oi^nization of instruction? 

Type Of Program 

The Jiajority of college reading improvement courses of the nation 
are special programs curricularly separate fr^m "regular' courses. The 
present writer's study of colleges affording a reading service revealed that 
of a total of 242 colleges reporting, only 20 indicated a program integrated 
with a regular offering,^ Whereas English composition courses are the 
most frequent "regular" offering with which reading improvement pro- 
grams have been integrated, the professional literature notes scattered in- 
stances of integration with other offerings, such as European history and 
engineering physics.^ 

A^ for the advantages of combining instruction on reading with a 
"regular" required course, one gain is that all students benefit, Rnd another 
is that students develop their skills functionally in a specific field. In the 
latter case, a weakness of separate programs b avoided, for, as pointed out 
by Spache, reading specialisU "are not discovering methods or materials 
for teaching students to read or study more effectively in mathematics, 
in physics, in economics, in history, and in any of the half dozen other 
fields." 3 English composition courses afford a further advantage because 
of the positive relationship between reading ability and writing ability. 
For example, Durkin has reported successful use of reading improvement 
films to teach college studenU clear and forceful writing.-* 

The obvious disadvantage of combining a reading program with a 
regular offering may easily out^veigh the above advantage. A reading 
service that is part of another course inevitably competes with the regular 
subject matter. The teacher will tend to compromise, if not improvise 
regarding the reading instruction. Reading guidance will thus lack the 
organized and substantial body of instruction found in a separate reading 
course. Furthermore is the question: "Will the students readily transfer 
to their other subjects the reading skills that they have studied in one 
particular subject?** One can hope for an affirmative ans'ver to this ques- 
tion only if the subject-matter teacher concerned is a reading specialist. 

The teacher responsible for initiating a reading-improvement service 
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on a campus will establish a less experimental program if he organizes 
it as a separate offering. 

Size Of Program 

Affording a reading program to an entire freshman class seems like 
an ideal condition. Unless, however, the college administration grants 
the program the status of any other required course, such vexing problems 
like those described by Sandberg can sabotage the best intentions of the 
administration: 

Budgetary limitations make it impossible at present to. engage 
a reading specialist on a full-time basis. Secondly, it is impossible to 
find a free hour each day when the freshman class as a whole can be 
given reading instruction. Thirdly, there is not at present even one 
free period a week at which the entire class can meet since the only 
hour now available is used for Freshman orientation. Consequently, 
the Freshman staff had to consider all these problems and. in the light 
of thein. establish a program which could be operated within the 
limitations.^ 

The present writers* study referred to above indicated that most col- 
lege reading programs serve only a limited segment of a school popula- 
tion, a condition SHpported by several earlier investigations. The majority 
of colleges reported grouping students into classroom or clinical sections 
of less than 26 students, but a significant number of institutions indicated 
that all instruction was given in sections of more than 25 students As 
for the duration of the core program, the study revealed a range of total 
hours of 15 to more than 30. 

In the absence of accepted practices as to size and duration of col- 
lege reading programs, the person establishing a new program may well 
adapt the planned program to his own particular institution, organizing 
a course of 15-30 hours into the semester, tri-semester. or quarterly struc- 
ture of that institution. A classroom grouping of 20-25 students and 
laboratory seating for about 10 students would not be far from usual 
procedures. 

Intake Of Program 
The following candid description by Jones of his intake practice cer- 
tainly applies to more than his own program: the enrollment policy is 
to take first applicants until all space is gone."s If. however, expediency 
does not dictate that priority of request be the basis of selecting students 
for a reading-improvement program, a person planning a new reading- 
improvement program at college can consider the following suggestions: 

1. Give priority to incoming freshmen. Students should learn the more 
sophisticated reading skills needed for college study before they de- 
velop habits of improvisation and while the freshness of the new edu- 
cational experience still motivates them. 

2. Seek to attract into tlie program students scoring in the lower deciles 
of the readi.ig test, or of its equivalent, on the entrance battery. 
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These students can be sent duplicated leiien dcsctihOH^^^ fsrvfcc 
and inviting them to enroll. 

3. I{ the service isVycry limited; give priority to "under-^^^*^^" 
reading — students scoring significantly lower oh a rearf^lf 

on /a verbal apptitude test. Raising a student's level at >i^/^iJ»cvemcnt 
;o'his level of potentiah'ty can be accomph'shed more rt^/fiiy than de- 
veloping the reading achievement of a < student already /^'^f^K 
to capacity. 

4. Unless a need for relative homogeneity requires selttf^^ ^^}y 
remedial students for the reading coune, students abo^'^*^^^^ 
school achievement should not be denied enrollment. ^^^^ profes- 
sional literature affords numerous instances of consider/'^'* reading 
and personal gains of such students in a reading course, 

high responsiveness to the coune. 

5. If possible, screen applicants to the program by means ^counseling 
interviews. Any improvement service tends to attract sti^'^*^^ whose 
particular needs require a different service. These studi*'^ ^^^^ 
direction, or at least should be induced no*, to take a ^'^^ ^" 
program for which another student has a much grear^/ «>ccd. lo 
obviate the cour«ehng bottle-necv^ that develop durinii^ begin- 
nings of terras,. the Reading Laboratory of the University Maryland 
has instituted a "self-screening technique." consisting. ^ . 
minute tape recording covering the same topics that the ^takc-inter- 
viewer would normally present ^ 

6. It is appropriate to counsel a student to enroll in a n^^*''^^}^ 
gram, but to require him if he does not wish to enroll r\^<^y 
motivation to learn. Blake, however, has reported that 

^/^JJegc fresh- 
men on probation derive benefit from a compulsory rea^^**^^'*^?^^^^* 
ment course.^ 

Objectives Of Instruction 

Despite a persistent skepticism about the significance 6f' scores, 
shall we not boldly declare that one. of the objectives of a c^V^^^^ reading 
program is to enable the participanu to achieve gains on post-coune 
reading test as compared to a pre-test? And despite a cynio'^' ^^^^^^Z 
high-sounding goals, shall we not also venture* to announce 'Y^-^^ * second 
objective of a college reading program is to give its sluden»«r -^^ insight 
into the satisfactions of learning from the printed page? 

Regarding the first objective, that of achieving gain^ reading 
tests, gains in reading speed are the most common items .r*- ^alu'**^^^ 
reports of college reading program:. Though such gains ar*^ usually ac- 
companied only by modest increases in comprehension scores, ^ud though 
serious doubt has been cast on the significance of vocabul^rr-* 
professional literature offers examples of programs reporting w^vwUwnt in- 
aeases in all three areas » Suffice it to say that a basic oHn*'"-^^'^^, * 
college reading program is to teach the traditional readir^tt'/ u^inity of 
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speed, comprehension, and vocabulary skilb. 

As for the kr'ads of materiak that should be the basis of this trinity, 
a person establishing a reading course should seriously consider the follow- 
ing suggestion of Centi: the college reading teacher should actually *'ialk 
to the teachers within his own institution to determine the type of read- 
ing which is required of students.** ^ xhc students arc in the program 
for the .immediate purpose of developing their ability to participate suc- 
cessfully on the college scene. They want to read their schoor textbooks 
efficiently at a speed that enables them to complete their homework, 
sad effectively at flexible rates that increase their understanding. They 
want to learn the techniques of comprehending study-type reading. And 
they want to improve their ability to learn the specialized vocabulary of 
each subject matter. A person planning a reading-improvement service 
on a campus should, accordingly, plan lessons and practice on study-type 
readings. Supplementary (but subordinate) topics the person may wish 
to include in his objectives are to offer guidance on skimming and 
skanning of textbooks, in particular of Ublcs of content, prefaces, and in- 
dexes; on reading luaps, charts, and diagrams; on disaiminating between 
fact and opinion; and on the attendant skills of doing homework, sudi as 
concentrating and studying for tests* 

Organization Of Instruction 

Most college reading specialists agree that instructioii should be 
organized into (a) a combination of group and individualized instruction, 
and (b) a combination of reading-improvement textbooks and mechanical 
aids. According to a study by Miller of 233 colleges, of diese a total of 96 
reported basic group lessons with reading textbooks, supplemented by 
individualized practice with mechanic i aids, whereas 51 institutions re- 
ported a reverse emphasis on organization: basic group practice with 
mechanical aids, supplemented by individual lessons with reading text- 
books. 11 A program organized upon exclusively individualized work with 
reading accelerators, for example, will severely limit the availability of 
the campus reading service. On the other extreme, a program affording 
no individuali f d work can fail to respond to the students' particular needs. 

To be more specific, each student is likely to exhibit a relative read- 
ing weakness in one or several particular fields. Foif instance, students at 
least fair achievers in science can be miserable perfonners in English, 
and will need guidance and practice in reading literary materials. Whether 
the individualization of instruction begins early or late in a reading pro- 
gram, it is this particular kind of instruction that can be most relied upon 
to implement the transfer to students' regular courses of the skills that 
they have learned in the separate reading program. 

To one establishing a new reading-improvement program, the alpha, 
mu, and omega of the planning is: instruct the students on particular 
skills, teach the students to transfer these skills to their regular subject- 




mttter courses, and finally guide the students to develop these skills into 
permanent reading habits. 
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WHOSE JOb IS IT TO TEACH READING? 

Reginald Stevens Kimball 
Youth Education Systems 

To answer this question, one must fint determine what is meant by 
reading, Reading isn't reading isn't reading (with a bow to Gertrude 
Stein.) As the semanticist would put it, reading poetry isn't the same as 
reading prose, nor is reading narrative the same as reading exposition, and 
reading mathematics involves far-differing techniques. Most assuredly, read- 
ing of whatever nature is something more than Rudy Flesch would have 
us irake it. He seems to have demoted reading into mere word«recognition 
and word-calling, whether that calling be vocalized or "heard with the 
mental ear^" 

There are many "readings," and the reading expert on the college level 
is expected to cope with all of them, by mass onslaughts Here our colleagues 
on the elementary-school level have a great advantage over us, for one 
and the same teacher has opportunity in the course of a school day to 
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help stiidenu develop various reading-skills in various classes: reading 
to get die story or reading to enjoy the sound in the JJieraturc class, 
reading to get the facu in a social-studies daa, readinej to get \ihe facu 
in an jurithmetic class, and so on down the line. 

When I was a beginning high school teacher, it was still VKpcctcd 
that a teacher of whatevci subject would expend some effort inuiielping 
his students to master the reading-techniques which thaf rib?^ 'lirrly 
required. In this era of ultratspecialization-alasl-cach " ialist 
has shrugged the academic shoulder, feeling that he has p do'' 

in teaching his subjea without being expected to teach .reading, jwhich 
he feels should already have been learned if the precedfhg teachers, ele- 
mentary and secondary, had done their jobs properly. 

So we come to the chmor for rcading-technidans at ;Ae collej.e level. 
I have found that even s...ie gradui.c studenu. doctoral candidate?; needed 
to be uught how to read in their own fields of spedalization! 

For more than » quarter of a century, I have been devoting attentjon 
to the over-all problem of helping students to improve their ability to 
read what is put before them. In the brief time at my diiposal here, I 
propose to sketch three insunccs-selected from many-to bear out my 
thesis that every teachtr must teach reading, even at post-high-school levels, 
and that no •*magic'' can be expected from the attempts of the reading- 
specialist unless the individual instructors bear their peculiar and co- 
operative share of the load. 

Instance I 

Place: A small college devoted primarily to the training of teachers of 

physiareduc:.tion. 
Problem: Inability of the students to read successfully assignments in the 

ancient-civilizations text and collateral readings. (Recent requirement 

by the sute department of education that every candidate for a 

teaching license must pass such a course.) 
Analysis: The textbook which had been selected for the course, diough 

suppwedly written for freshman students and purportedly audiored 

by "big names" from a major univenity, was one of those huge tomes 

with ultra-compressed minutiae. 

Working with these students in small groups, we helped diem to 
begin to analyze their difficulties. Some reported finding as many as a 
dozen or fifteen unfamiliar words to the page. Many did not know 
how to "use" the book: how to be guided by chapter-titles, section-captions, 
and run-in paragraph-heads, or how to interpret charts and diagrams, 
let alone how to consult the index. 

We prepared assignment sheets, distributed singly lesson by lesson, 
in which difficulties that might be encountered in reading the next 
assignment were anticipated: a listing of such words as must be learned 
and guidingHjuestions which, almost paragraph by paragraph, would help 
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the student to find his way through ^the verbiage. Not much more than 
the old high-school and upper-grade technique? Admittedly, but it did 
the trick for many. 

Work with the weaker individuals on their own particular difficuldes 
—eye-movement, word*grouping, etc.— had a place in the program and was 
given its due share of attention, but the major share of g^in was to be 
attributed to the process of study-group analysis. 



Placer A pri; ate junior college in New York City, organized on the work- 
study p in, students in pairs alternating between job and classroom. 

Problem: Complaints from almost every department that many students 
were incapable of independent study at the college level. 

Analysis: Since the more-able graduates of schools in the metropolitan 
area could obtain free taitioa at branches of the dty univenity, it 
was obvious that the vast majority who enrolled in this jup'^r college 
were of middle-third high-sdiool rating, at best, and it. js found 
that some were of lower-third rating. The students' complaint was 
that they could not*cope with Uie vast amount of reading: textbook 
assignmenu too long and supplementary research virtually staggering. 

An initial attack had been instituted by requiring that all entering- 
students enroll in a course which used as its text Norman Lewis's How.tf 
Read Better and Faster. l*his was, obviously, a buckshot type of approach, 
giving scattered attention to all of the various types of reading but not 
concentrating on. the individual's immediate difficulties encountered in 
those courses which he was currently pursuing. However, the Vmagic" im- 
plied in the title of the book had an appeal, since at.' that time speed- 
reading was something of an innovation insofar as the general public 
was concerned 

Fortunately, this junior college shared quarters with a private sec- 
^ondary school which had a reading-laboratory well-equipped with the 
machines, devices, and gadgets then available, and members of the high- 
school faculty who were familiar with their applicability rendered as- 
sistance. However, it was manifest that not even the most-efficient reading- 
skill could help a student to read in particular fields which smacked of 
being "almost in a foreign language." 

TVe enticed, cajoled, and even coerced many of die members of the 
junior-college faculty to audit one or another of the sections of the course, 
.and some of them expressed the belief that they "got more out of the 
course" than the students did. At least, their eyes were opened to problems 
that they readily admitted had "never occurred" to them. 

The next step was to persuade each member of the faculty to spend 
a portion of the lecture period or the dass-discussion period on th.* assign- 
ment for the next meeting— again the "high-schoolish" approach. It became 
standard operating procedure to distribute study assignment job-sheets, 
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I^npomdng the new tenninology that would be encountered in the readin?, 
of each chapter of the textbook-whether mathematics, science, p$ychoIo}/y; 
. hterature. or soaal saenr^. After a few class meeUngj conducted tmder 
t^^, new approach, no ^acuity member was heard to grumble about the 
aooitional burden which had been imposed upon him, for all came to 
recognize that'diis o.,e burden smoothed the way by eliminatiiig most of 
the causes for complamt. * 

Instance m 

Place: A refresher-school for enabling high-school gradu?tes and college 
students to '^rush up" for civil-service examinaUons 

Problem: Recogniuon that in a short but intensive refresher-program, 
ability to cope with vast amounts of material in the shortest-possible 
tuie was mandatory. 

Analysis: We isolated in advance the essentials which would be r?eded, 
and dien prepared appropriate instructional materials. 
For each field of specialization, the similar examinations which had 
been given over a ten-years' period were broken down into components, 
and all kindred questions from the various examinations were grouped 
regardless of year, and then arranged in "lessons" and "counes." each 
lesson incorporating a major topic or group of closely-related topics. 

We found that from twenty to thirty per cent of each examination 
was concerned with pairing words-synonyms, antonyms, or definitions 
and descriptions. Perhaps another twenty-five per cent dealt with factual 
matters, concerned with the subject-field. Surprisingly, the remainder of 
each examinr.tion-nearIy half-direcUy involved critical-reading: logical 
inference, getting at die meaning, grasping the content of a paraeraph. 
spotting*' inconsistency. r e r 

For dealing with any of the questions, ability to read at high, speed 
was a requisite, since it figured out to be an average of 1.8 minutes that 
a candidate could afford to dtvote to each question on the examination. 
There would not be much time for backtracking, re-reading. and ponder- 
ing upon the unfamiliar. ^ 

Here comes my same old hobby-horse! The assignment sheets, as in 
the previous instancess. listed the words whi-h would be encountered in 
the questions which would be the basis for die next session's analysis. 
After two or three sessions, the students began to realize diat the distaste- 
CmI dictionary-work paved the way to reading the questions without 
hindrance. Further, from the course which was devoted to synonym-study, 
there developed a carry-over of ability to tfeal widi roots, prefixes, and 
suffixes, and a whole new world of wider vocabulary was opened-up In 
a twelve-weeks' course, some who were virtually non-readers at the outset 
niade surprising ^ins. Over a long range of years, this simple technique 
na$,remained the backbone of the course. 
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Suomudon 

My thesis has been-and still is-ihat the auck upon the reading* 
problems of the college student is not the job of the dinical reading-special- 
ist alone, that it must be recognized as a major concern by the instrurtor in 
every course, in every subjeo, from the lower grades straight through to 
college undergraduates, graduate, and post-graduate levels. Unlesss a 
reader encounters words which are familiar to him, or which he knows 
how to embrace familiarly, no amount of accomplishment in speed or cf* 
fidency of reading-technique is going to help him. If you are still un- 
convinced, just try reading a page of Hungarian this eveningi 



THE ROLE OF THE PRIVATE CLINIC 
IN THE COMMUNITY 

Frances B. DeWitt 

The private reading clinic is usually founded because of community 
needs. It is often avant garde in providing services incorporating new 
ideas and techniques which, as they are favorably -recognized, force the 
educational and social institutions as weil as the medical and other 
related professions to give more than lip service to the philosophy of the 
education and treatment of the whole child. 

The freedom which is enjoyed by the private reading dinic to ex- 
periment with nev ideas related to teaching and evaluating the child 
leads to new techniques in education and treatment which eventually 
seep into the classroom and into the offices of the other professional 
people trying to solve the physical, emotional and educational problems 
of children. There is a lag of many years before the seepage begins to be 

The DeWitt Reading Clinic was founded because of a dassroom teach- 
er's frustrations and recognition of a community need. There were chil- 
dren in the classroom whose learning difficulties seemed unique; th*? 
difficulties seemed to stem from not just one factor but a constenatic^n of , 
factors. No one existing classical etiological syndrome seemed -to;'Mt- their 
symptomatic behavior, hi* ast fifteen years have been dedicated to 
finding the answer to the q Jtioris "what causes a child to have a unique 
learning problem? How can such problems be prevented?" 




This dinir has over two hu.,dred fifty children enrolled in remedial, 
corrective and developmental academic programs. There is a staff of 
twenty-six trained and highly dedicated people working in behalf of all 
who come seeking help for their children. This growth came about be- 
cause of a desperate need and because the clinic was built on a philosophy 
which all the staff members can and do embrace. We believe that the 
statement "A child fails because he does not want to leam" is fallacious. 
We know that every child wants to learn; every child can learn; and every 
child is happiest when learning. 

Beforostarting our dinic Mr. DeWitt arid I visited many dinics both 
private and public. As we exchanged ideas and philosophies with people 
in this field, we began to crystallize oiir thoughts and 7o verbalize our 
plans. 

We planned that the primary .program of academic therapy would 
be for the child having an extreme learning disability; our secondary 
program would be for the siudent wfib needed to correct faulty b^biu 
of learning and to develop effident acadtmic skills. The goal for ail w«.3 
to be able to function successfully in the dassroom. Therefore, we would 
need space foi not only private sessions but also group^prograins. Students 
of all ages, even non-reading adults, with not less than average intelligence 
would be accepted. 

We do not run a summer program where the child attends for just 
so many hoMfs in the summer. It is our belief that for the child with a 
spedfic language disability the summer program alone is more detrimental 
tbm bp]piull for tiie child only returns to the classroom with no plan 
for rbntinuing therapy and soon finds himsdf right, back in the same 
old rut ox failure, frustrations and lack of confidence. We can because of 
■our organization offer a a>ntinuous program of therapy throughout, the 
year. 

Our only summer pogtam is oi /ed to High school students achieving 
average or better grades and scoring in the-average or better percentiles 
in group reading tests. This program is a 30-hour program to develop 
flexibility of speed and comprehension. The groups are limited to eight 
students. For the fint time this summer we are planning to offer to 
high school students a developmental spelling program. This need has 
been recognized 

Other services, other than academic programs which pirivPte d-nics 
might offer to the community and which we have found hdpful, are work- 
shops conducted in school districts where the administration is trying to. 
cope with the problem of reading failures and recognizes the need for 
specially trained teachers. S{ minars led by dinical peisohiid, where dass-. 
room teachers meet to discuss the child with readmg problems and what 
they can do to hel^ him in the dassroom, are alsb offered and carry 
auidemic credit grant'ed by the college which sponsors the seminaror course, 
course. 



Parent education is another service. Parents meet in small groups to 
discuss learning problems and probable etiological factors- Here woven 
^ into the.discussion is the role the parent plays in accepting the child even 
though he has failed. These group discussions help tie parent to undcrr 
stand that the child is hot failing because he does not care, but that failure 
is caused by factors beyond his control. 

As our clinic is riiore and more recognized as a positive benefidal 
force in the community, referrals come not only from the satisfied parent 
but more and more from schools, doctors, public and private counseling 
services, public services such as Healdi and Welfare Department, and 
Juvenile Hall. We have found all willing to cooperate now that we have 
proved ourselves. Each referral brings abouV .the opportunity to x^ake 
exciting discoveries related to learning problems and concomitant behavior 
problems. 

What is our futTire direction and the future direction o^pther private 
dinics? It seems to me the field of Clinical Academic Therapy is new and 
HtUe explored-^that the private dinic shall in the future, as in the past, 
be avant garde in bringing to the public's attention an existing lack 
which affects the adults as well as the children of the community. Because 
of the freedom to explore a need as it becomes apparent, the private dinic 
will continue to contribute more and more much needed proved techniques 
for overcoming the high illiteracy rate in'our nation. The dinic is pub- 
lishing a quarterly journal to present material on proved diagnostic and 
therapaitic techniques. 

There is high national interest in education right now, apparently 
more than has ever existed in the past. Some of this intereit develops out 
of the recognition of the correlation between academic failure ^iK^ juv-tj^e. 
delinqency. It is to be hoped that private dinics wrH be supported in 
the part they play in overcoming the waste of our young people through 
the ravages of juvenile delinquency. Unfortunately, because of a lack of 
available funds, many sound research designs for further exploration into 
causes and prevention of academic failure are lost in the desk drawers 
of private clir:cs throughout our nation. It is further to be hoped grants 
that are reserved for public institutions and non«profit organizations might 
be made available to priv-te organizations. Members of these organiza- 
tions have gone througli many years of hard work, demanding, stressful 
times and have provided service in the past which has been most benefidal 
to all - the child, the parent, the community, and eventually the nation 
as the child becomes a self-sustaining dtizen. These private organizations 
should be preserved and the freedom to continue the contribution of 
pioneering work be made possible through grants and partidpation in the 
federal educational bill. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL USES OF I/t/A 



Albert J. Mazurkiewi'cz 
Lehigh University 



As noted at Lehigh University symposia and conferences during 
the course of this year, a number of creative uses of i/t/a have been 
developed, all of which aie developmental. I refer to the use of i/t/a in 
a unit on the phonolog)' of English as part of the English Curriculum at 
the Junior High level at Lonpoc, Cah'fornia, and to the i/t/a use in a 
study of the sound-stratum of poetry in seminars on poeu7 at the College 
Senior level. In each of these reports, it i noted that i/t/a is first mas- 
tared as a medium for transcripiiou^of sound and/or transliteration of 
conventionally printed materials. 

However, the greatest use of i/t/a at this time is in the beginning 
stages of reading. We-note its use in dealing with the linguistically and 
experjcntially deficient I'wrongly called the culturally-deprived) in a 
laige scale project in Tennessee. Here, the report in March notes that 
groups of this population were achieving 3-1 reader staais in i/t/a and 
that historically this was unheard ol. We should note tlie work in many 
schools in beginning reading where each is trying i/t/a experimentally, 
and turn to the work in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, for indications of 
progress since this district pioneered work with .i/t/a and provides a first- 
hand look at. how . i/t/a proceeds in a normal dassroom under less than 
ideal conditions. 

We have seen in other reports what kind of progress and what prob- 
lems, exist when i/t/ri is used for the first time in a school program. The 
follow-up into the second year show similar progress. 

As noted in Tal e 1, 35.4 per cent of the i/t/a population in the 
second year had not at tiiis time formally transferred and were instruction- 
Table I 

Second Grade Instructional Levels at the Tenth Week Point of the i/t/a and TO 
Populations Before Standardized Testing and Performance Effected Changes 

I/t/a 
N-367 
15 Teachers 



T.O. Reader Levels 
3-1 
2-2 
2-1 
I8t 

Primer or below 



i/t/a Reader Levels 
3-1 
2-2 
2-1 
lat 



T.O, 

N.869 
31 Teachers 



35.4% 
15.3% 
12.2% 
1.1% 
.5% 

«4.5% 



18.0% 

5.8% 
tf.8% 

e.8% 



2.4<!r 
20.5% 
44.4% 
23.1% 

4.6% 



35.4% 
Total dd.d9% 



100.00% 
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ally placed in i/t/a materials at^the first through third reader levels. 
Slightly less than sixty-five/per cent (64.5) of the i/t/a were instniaionally 
placed m T.O. materials and, as noted, 35.4 per cent of the population 
were reading S^I materials as compared with a 2.4 per cent of the T.O. 
population. 

A survey of the ^populations' levels as of April Ist as indicated in 
Table^II, indicated that 5lo per cent of the population had not completed 
formal ^iransition by this time, and were instructionally placed in first to 
third i/t/a readers and that a similar number (6.4 per cent) of the T.O. pop- 
ulation were found at the primer and first reader levels. It is noted further 
that 26 per cent of the i/t/a taught population are instniaionally placed 
in 3«2 and 4-1 T.O. materials while none of the T.O. populations are at 
these points* 





Table H 




Second Grade Instructional Levels of the !/t/& and T.O. 
Populations aa of . April 1, 1965 

i/t/a T.O. 


T.O. Reader Level 

3-2 
3-X 
2.2 
2-1 

l8t 

Primer 


Percent£^« 
7.65 
18.70 
24.93 
3L73 
10.48 

94.49% 


Percentasre 

£.84 
88.48 

19.72 

.23 


i/t/a Reader Level 
3-1 
2-2 
2-1 
1st 


US 
4.24 

.57 
.57 

5.51% 
100.00% 


Total 100.00% 



When, however, programs of instruction are familiar and no material 
handicap occurs, progress is remarkably different. As noted in Table III 
of the replication reports, some 40 per cent of the i/t/a first grade replica- 
tion population were reading at primer or above points ^ compared with 
3 per cent of the T.O. population at the ten week mark in first grade. 
Since both populations contained a number ( 9 per cent) of first graiie 

Table III 

Instructional Level Achievements at the Tenth Week Mark 
of the Replication Study Population — November, 1964 

T.O. 



Book 1 A 
or below 
Book 1 B 



Book 2 
(Primer) 
Book 3 
(l8t Reader)* 
Book 4 (2-1) 



K-913 




K-462 


Kumber Percentage 


Kumber 


Percentage 


178 19.4% 


78 


18.9% Ist PP or below 


366 40.1% 


181 


39.2% 2nd PP 




167 


36.1% 3rd PP 


354 38.8% 


22 


4.8% 4th PP 


13 


2.8% Primer 


11 1.2% 


f 


.2% lat ''eader 


4 .4% 




2nd Reader (2-1) 


99.9%^ 




100.0% 
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repeaters* the achievemeT^ts beyond the primer may be due to this factor. 
Nonedieless, the distributions of the populations indicate relatively rapid 
' progress of the T.O. population in this short perin^ and a marked differ- 
ence in numbers achieving primer level sutus in favor of the i/tfa popula- 
tion. 

Table IV 

Replication Study. Bethlehem First Grade Population 
Instructional Level Achievements 98 of April 15, 1965 
„ . , , «/t/* . ^ T.O. 

J.1 Crfa oJ^B^Lk - ^•'Si?** Percentage 

3-1 (i/t/a Book f) 14S 15.44 

i f f? 17.17 % .« 

f Book 4) 198 21.38 118 16.05 

PP «nd below » • 3.SS 24 . 5.30 

M6 99.99% 453 ' 100.00^. 

As noted in Table IV, some o4 per cent of the i/t/a population are 
instruaionally placed in 2-2 or above materials as compared ^nih about 
one per cent of the T.O. population at the 2-2 level. Some 10 per cent 
of the i/t/a are at primer or below points as compared to 20 per cent of 
T.O. populadon at the same levels. 

It would appear that simplification of tradidonai spelling using i/t/a 
does in fact simplify the reading act and affects reading achievement as 
identified by reader level achievement. 

It appears that i/t/a as a medium has numerous applications and that 
no limitation on methology is yet discernible. Such limitations as exist 
appear to be limitations of the creativty of indivduals. We may assume 
that further uses wiH be developed; we must await additional reports to 
determine whether A are as fruitful lines of inquiry as those currently 
being reported. 
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USE OF THE INITIAL TEACHING ALPHABET 
WITH EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 



Elizabeth Liddicoat 
Lehigh University 

Are the characters of the i/t/a more difficult for exceptional children 
to learn than the letters of the traditional alphabet? Can exceptional chil- 
dren, taught to read with the i/t/a, effertive*^ make the transition to t&w 
traditional alphabet? 

These questions were fixt of the summary of a recent meeting of 
educators, psychologists, and school administrators who were discussing 
the use, and the problems growing out of the^^use, of the i/t/a for reading 
instruction for exceptional children. 

In my position as one of the instructional supervisors for the Lehigh- 
Bethlehem Teaching Alphabet^nroject, I have had contact with cxccpdonal 
classes in which the augumented alphabet is used for reading;instruction. 
The classes to which I refer include the educahle retarded (LQ. 50-75) at 
the primary level (OA. 8-11). 

While there may not be research proven answers for their queries, 
and these reasons could readily be cited — only a small number of special 
class students are involved, this medium has been used with the educable 
retarded for a relatively short period of time, the activities involving 
the i/t/a in these classes are not a part of the Lehigh-Bethlehem first 
grade research project — there are sufficient indicators which can be 
interpreted as possible answers at this point. 

There are 19 children in the group whir^ began using the i/t/a in 
September of 1963. Based on criteria which whxe in '"cord with their 
abi'I'y, none of, these children was progressing sastisfactoril; in reading. 
Her*-e, the decision to try the i/t/a with them. According to the Jastak 
lyide Rar;ge Achievement Test, the frustration level of this group in 
reading ranged from zero to second grade. 

As of February 1, 1965, one and one half years of instruction later, 
this is the progress these children are making. One student had madv 
the transition into the Traditional Alphabet, reading at the 2-2 level. 
Eight others had made the transition at the 2-1 level. Tliree had learned 
all 44 characters of the i/t/a and were-.;eading Book 4 of the Early-to 
Read series. Four had loarned between 30 and 40 characters and were 
reading in Book 2 of that series; the remaining three were reading in 
Book 5 of the Downing readers. They had learned about 20 of the i/t/a. 
characters. 

This September, 25>new pupils were being taught to read with this 
medium. After the first half year of instruction, all were able to blend 
sounds and make words. The most advanced students knew almost all of 



the characters and were reading in Book 2 of the Early«to-Read materials. 

Careful supervision, observation, and evaluation of the behavior of 
these students by classroom teachers, school psychologists, and special 
education supervisors suggest that these children can learn the i/t/a 
characters and that these children are meeting success in reading for the 
first time. 

Lilr«!wise, it has been seen that educable retarded children, taught to 
read with the i/t/a, can make the transition to the Traditional Alphabet. 
There are nine children in our population who have accomplished this; 
three others are very close to formal transition. 

One of the student.* who made the transition has had a school history 
filled with failure. This boy is 10 and has been in school for 4 yean. 
In 1962 his I.O. was 62 on the Bin^t* He was placed in a special class 
and has been there for the past three years. He showed no progress in 
reading. He was one of the 19 who were scheduled for reading instruction 
with i/t/a in September, 1963. By the 2nd of the year he was reading in 
Book 3. In/May of 1964 he had a total reading sccre of 1.7 on the Cali- 
fornia Achievement Test, Lower Primary, Fonn W. By February of this 
year he had made the transition and was reading material in the Tradi- 
tional Alphabet at the 2-2 level. Tested last week on the Jastak Wrde 
Range Achievement Test, (Traditional Alphabet form) he reached a 
frustration level of 3.8. 

Perhaps we are on the way to solving one of the big problems f-^cing 
those who work with special class students — finding an effective way 
of teaching these students to read. But, other problems still remain. In 
addition to limited intellectual capacity, many of these students are further 
handicapped in the ability to learn because of emotional disturbances, 
home background, bilingual difficulty, and other conditions. Is it pos- 
sible that this ability to read could have some benefits as yet unconsidered? 
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THE USE OF I/T/A WITH DISABLED READERS 
AT THE JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 



narold J. Tanyzer 
Hofstra University 

One of the most serious educational problems faring the junior 
and senior high schools is that of the potential school dropH>ut. A 
typical youth diagnosed as a potential dropout is generally unable to 
cope with ti»e scholastic requirements in the various curricula areas 
and almost invariably suffers from a reading handicap. It often seems 
easier to diagnose the reading deficiencies of a disabled reader than 
it is to know what to do bout his particular difficulty. He is apt to 
need special help which, in many instances, cannot or may not be given 
in regular classroom instruction, buc should be provided by a reading 
spedalist trained m diagnosis and remedial techniques. ^ 

Reading authorities are in general agreement that reading problems 
stern from a variety of causes, and that inability to function at a level 
commensurate with one's potentiality may often be attributed to many 
kinds of causal factors, including physical, educational* emotional, con* 
stitutional, and environmenul. During the past century, a large body 
of research on causes of reading failure have focused on these factors 
while devoting relatively little or no attention to investigating the pos* 
sibility that the alphabet and English spelling may be . a serious source 
of difficulty in learning to read. Studies currently, in progress in 
England and the United States are evaluating the effecu of i/t/a on 
the reading achievement of five- and six-year-oMs. Preliminary evidence 
suggests that the inconsistencies of traditional orthography impede 
progress in reading and that a consistent medium such as i/t/a fariliutes 
the process cf learning to read and write during the initial suges of 
instruction. 

Exploratory Study 

In order to determme whether i/t/a might be a useful approach 
for remedial reading instruction with junior and senior high school 
students identified as retarded readers (the disaepancy between potential 
and achievement measured at least one year) an exploratory project 
was started in February, 1964 to evaluate the feasibility of this approach. 
Since the program involved a small number of students for a period 
of approximately four months, only a subjective evaluation was planned 
at the end of June. 

Forty-nine disabled readers, in grades nine through eleven, in the 
Uniondale public schools, Uniondale, Long Island, were selected for 
the pilot program. These were studf»* \ having major defidendes in 
word ^perception who had long histories }l reading failure and Irustra* 
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tion. Moreover, these students had prior remedial imtruction at earlier 
grade levek without making: subsuntiai progress. Thirty ninth-grade 
students were divided into two groups. Those if lower intelligence 
and reading ability were assigned to the i/t/a group. At the high 
jchool level, two other groups involving students from grades nine through 
eleven were formed. Because of scheduling problems, it was not possible 
to equalize the size of the groups, and liius one group had seven students, 
and the other group twelve students. Two high school remedial read- 
ing teachers were trained in i/t/a and a traditional orthography (T.O.) 
group. As Stated previously, it was not possible to set up a controlled 
experiment since it was virtually impossible to control all the variables 
that might affect achievement 

Pre-test reading measuress were administered: the Gray Oral Read* 
ing Paragraphs and the Gates Reading Surrey. During the previous 
school year the Otis Quick-Scoring Menul Ability Tests had been ad- 
ministered to all students in the school district Table I gives dau of 
the i/t/a and T.O. groups. 

TABLE I 

INITIAL. TE$T SCORES OF THE I/T/A AND T.O. GROUPS 

!/t/a $th trade T.O. 0th Grmdt l/t/» B If h School T.O Hlf h 

Group Group G roup School 

; N-IS N.15 N-IJ K.7 

Ranot Mian Rangt Mtan Rannt Mtan Ranot Moan 

Otit Quick ScoplnB 73-101 U tl-lOt 100 M-Hl 

r.Q Score tt-114 H 

Gray Oral S.S-4.S M S.1-7.S S.S 2.3-10 6.2 2.1-9.0 S.2 
Paraonpht 

^SpUd^Md^ 4.5-1.8 5.« C.1-11.9 S.l 5.3-12.0 8.4 4.1-11.5 7.S 
Accuracy ^ ^ 

Vocabulary 2.4-11.0 «.« 7.0-11.2 8.9 '4.5-ii.O ..o J-i-JO-^ J-? 

Comprthenalon 2.1-11.1 S.6 7.6-11.1 9.4 5.4-11.1 7.4 2.7-9.1 4.7 

Instructional Proceduxes 

Groups met daily for forty-five minutes. Students in T.O. were 
Uught by conventional uethods and remedial technlg^ess. Emphasis 
was placed on developing independence in word recognition and a 
larger sight-word vocabuliry. 

Initially, the i/t/a students were taught the sound-symbol relation- 
ships of Pitman's alphabet through expsrience story writing activities. 
Instruction and practice were given in identifying and writing the 
characters, associating each symbol with the sound it represented, dis- 
CTiminating between sounds, and analyzing unfamiliar words using 
knowledge oL the sound*symboI correlation as a basis for blending or 
sounding. The instructors had anticipatc:d that it would take the 
students several weeks to learn the new alphabet, but instead this was 
accomplished after one week. Those with poor auditory disaimina- 
tion skills were given intensive practice discriminating between sounds, 
and particularly with auditory fusion or blending of sound elements. 

When the students developed a certain degree of independence in 
analyzing unknown words and were able to read with some fluency, 
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it becp' < obvious that they could progress rapidly through material of 
higher II cIs of* readabih*ty. Since no pubh'shed material appropriate 
for students of this age' level was available, it was necessary to trans- 
h'tcrnte by hand and by an i/t/a typewriter. Materials were used from 
a wide variety of sources, and included interesting narrative and ex* 
posiiory selection. Many of the passages were taken from the sturlcats' 
socin) studies and science texts. After approximately one ir )nth, students 
were rcadini;; material at eighth and ninth readability levels. 

Although students could work out the pronunciation of any i/t/a 
word» it became increasingly apparent that they needed help with com- 
prehension and vocabulary skills since they were now reading content 
coninining unfamiliar concepts and difficult vocabulary beyond tiieir 
level of understanding. In point of fact, they were reading content re- 
quiring .higher levels of critical thinking and interpretation skills than 
they had ever used before. In essence, the students had mastered the 
basic mechanical skills of reading, but now needed to leam the com- 
prehension and interpretation skills essential for developing reading com- 
petence. 

Transitioh Aaivities 

Approximately three weeks before the end of the school year, transi- 
tional activities were introduced, i.e., students were transferred from 
i/t/a to material printed in traditional orthography. Various acitivities 
were planned to encourage students to discover for themselves the most 
frequently occurring T.O. spellings in words for each i/t/a character. 
For exani])Ie. the character ae is most frequently represented in T.O. 
by die graphemes a-consonant-e, ai. ay, and a, when it is ^^sitioned in 
an open syllable. T.O. material of a lower level of readability dian 
that used prior to transition was used to help pupils develop fluency in 
reading and become accustomed to reading in traditional orthography. 
Using this :i])proach. teacliers bypassed the usual teaching of phonic 
rules and generah'zations Instead, instruction focused on the phoneme- 
graplieme relationsliips of traditional orthography. 

Due to the short period of time this study was conducted, it was 
not possible to assos'i accurately whether i/t/a students read as easily 
and fluently and at the same reading level in T.O. as they had in i/t/a. 
Researchers noted that, generally, the brighter students seemed capable 
of reading equally well in both orthographies, while those of lesser 
abih'iy experienced difficulty making the transfer since they could not 
read with the same degree of facility in T.O. as they had in i/t/a. 
Th/»se slower students read approximately one level below their i/t/a 
achievement level. 

Subjective Evaluation 
Ahhough this i/t/a study was intended to be e.\pIoratory and not 
a carefully controlled project yielding statistical resulu, a subjective 
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<evaIuation iccincd po$$ible based on the obsemiioiu of the teachers 
and researchers. 

1. Disabled readers, having major deficiencies in word perception 
quickly mastered the sound-symbol correlations of i/t/a after only 
several sessions. As a result., rhey became independent in analyzing un- 
familiar words, and were able to read interesting material commensurate 
with r their intelligence and maturity. 

2. Teachers noted that once stud'^nls had learned the forty-four 
characters a:<d caught tlie concept of blending the sounds into words, 
they became capable of reading material of successively higher levels 
of readability. 

3. It was felt that students demonstrated more positive attitudes 
toward learning and greater interest in rciding magazines, books, and 
newspapers. Many of the students said tip t they read more boo*.s in- 

. dcpently than they.e.cr had. 

4. Teachers of other subject matter areas reported diat students 
seemed to show greater interest and enthusiiijuri, were completing assign- 
ments, and in general had improved work , habits. 

5. Because of the satisfaction that students felt in correctly atuck- 
ing new words, they seemed to attend more closely to word parts rather 
than reverting to' habits acquired in T.O. reading — omitting a word — 
or guessing wildly usinp configitrational or context clues as a means of 
analysis. 

6. Greater attention can be focused on the development of com- 
prehension and interpretation skills after the mechanical skills of reading 
have been learned. 

7. Students seem to show greater self-confidence as a result of their 
success. One student who was making excellent progress was reported 
to have said, "No wonder I nrhr learned to read before, they gave me 
the wrong alphabed" No longer did this student feel that the onus of 
failure was his inability tc learn. 

8. The new alphcbet was, apparently, an important raotivadng 
factor from the standpoint that students did not assodate learning in 
i/i/a with previous lack of success and frustration experienced in tradi- 
tional orthography. 

9. The consistencies of i/t/a significantly red'ice die leamerV 
burden in mastering the mechanical skills of reading, which In the pas: 
had been tlic major f tumbling block that prevented these students front 
achieving success. Past feelings of discourajjement and personal inade- 
quacy seemed to be markedly alleviated once students no longer exper/i 
ence failure. 

Ccfndusion 

It would appear that this cicploratory study of the effects of i/t/a 
on the reading improvement c .(lisabled readers having major word per- 
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ception problems suggests that i/t/a may be a useful approach for 
remedial instruction. Whether i/t/a would be benefidal with cases 
having little or no word perception difficulty, but who arc primarily 
deficient in comprehension and vocabulary skills was not explored in this 
study. 

During the current academic year in the Uniondale School District, 
i/t/a is being used for remedial instruaion with seventh and eighth 
/jaders as well as with a group of high school students. This should give 
us additional time to study more intensively the effects of i/t/a and of 
transition in particular and the possible beneficial effects it may have 
for certain types of remedial ca5es. 



THE ROLE OF THE COORDINATOR 
IN THE SECONDARY READING PROGRAM 

Harold L. Herber 
Syracuse University 

The role that a coordinator plays in a secondary reading program 
obviously depends upon the nature of the program itself. I would like 
to begin our consideration of this role on a rather negative note, identi- 
fying what I consider to be weaknesses in secondary reading programs 
currently in operation and proposed in professional literature. The 
elimination of these weaknesses and the emergence of a new type of 
secondary reading program would create a new role for the coordinator. 
Consider some of the weaknesses: 

1. Secondary reading programs are frequendy only ^renovated 
elementary reading programs. We have been rather successful in teach- 
ing reading at the elementary level. We have logically assumed that 
the procedures which bring success at one level will assure it at another. 
Therefore, we have projected characteristics of good elementary pro- 
grams and have patterned secondary programs accordingly. 

The direct teaching of reading is important at the elementary level. 
Students must learn the reading process and it is sufficiently complex 
to warrant time being set aside in the curriculum to teach it directly. 
Relatively few secondary students read this direct instruction, yet read- 
ing classes are projected to the secondary level and they constitute the 
«i-un oart of the reading' program. 



At the elementary level, reading Instruction is orderly, following a 
tested sequence of skill development. We also project this characteristic 
to the secondairy program. Reading teachers focus on sequential develop 
ment of skills in reading classes. Content teachers are given lists of 
skills identified as important to their subject areas and urged to teach 
them. This is in spite of the fact that the textbooks which content 
teachers use are built on neither carefully controlled vocabularies nor 
prescribed sequences of skills. 

The major problem related to a secondary reading program is not 
squarely faced: How can we teach students to read their content area 
texts more successfully? It appears that we have little at the elementary 
level to project Austin and Morrison's findings reported in The First R 
indicate tiiat we have not achieved much success in teaching reading 
as it relates to the various subject areas at the elementary level. It is 
interesting to speculate on what secondary programs might be like today 
had we experienced greater success at the elementary level in this area 
of reading instruction. 

2- Most programs and proposals take much too literally the diche 
"Every teacher a teacher of reading." We attempt to convert content 
teachers into reading teachers. >Ve identify skills peculiar to each subject 
area and ask tiie teachers to give students dirert instruction in tiiese 
skills. When teachers say tiiey have too much content to cover and 
can't take time out to teach tiiese skills, we raise our eyebrows and 
seaetly question dieir professional dedication and insight But should 
we? 

We are preoccupied witii lisU of skills and direct reading instruction 
patterned after tiie elemenury school program. This causes us to assess 
the responsibility of tiie content teacher incorrectiy. He must teach his 
students how to read tiieir required texts, not how to gain profidewcy 
with an arbitrary list of skills. He should teach reading skills functional- 
ly. as demanded by the required text, not in isolation as an appendage to 
die curriculum with hope for transfer to the text when needed. 

3. Proposals for programs are more admonitions than prescriptions. 
The extent to which this is true is the extent to which we fail to meet 
tile needs of secondary teachers. It has been my experience tiiat few 
subject area teachers need to be convinced that tiieir students could 
read better. Nor do they need to be told that tiiey should do something 
to help. Their question is "Hok do I do it?" Again, my experience 
has been that when they are shown how. most teachers are delighted to 
put the ideas to work. 

Admonitions are implied as well as directly stated. Program 
proposals frequently suggest tiiat. since few teachers are able-or 
willing-to partidpate in a program to teach reading through their 
coune content, primary emphasis must be placed on direct reading in- 
struction in English and reading dasses. The implication is tiiat tiie 



becter program will have to wait until teachers enter the profession 
thoroughly trained to participate. If we wait for this to happen, many 
generations will pass. In*service programs must be started to show 
present-day teachers how to participate. Teachers teach more as they 
were taught than as they were taught to teach. In«service courses are 
needed to break the cycle. 

4. Present and proposed^ programs spend a disproportionate of 
time on relatively few students. This forces us to accept a comparatively 
low level reading performance from the majority of our students. 

5. Present and proposed programs make improper use of reading 
personnel. It has been demonstrated that the reading penon's impact 
on students is greater by working with classroom teachers than by teach- 
ing comparatively few reading classes. Yet most secondary reading 
teachers work with small groups of remedial readers or with students in 
developmental reading classes. They have relatively little opportunity 
to work with subject area teachers. 



Now, this rather negative beginning sets the stage for a discussion 
of the role of the coordinator in a secondary reading program. His job 
is to organize and lead a program which avoids these negative features: 
a labor worthy of Hercules. 

The reading coordinator should build a program which shows teach- 
ers how to teach reading within the framework of their course content 
as apphed to their lexts; which is directed to the needs of all students, 
not just the remedial or corrective few; which makes the best use of 
reading teachers' time and talent; which is designed for secondary schools 
and is not a remodeled elementary program. 

The goal of the secondary reading program should be to help each 
student read as efficiently in each subject area as his abilities and ex- 
perience will allow. Content teachers use their required texts as the 
vehicles for this instruction. Skills are developed functionally, as they 
are needed to complete a given assignment successfully; therefore, ckills 
and concepts are de\'e]oped simultaneously. Teachers are not asked to 
take time out to teach skills in isolation, following an arbitrary list. 
Rather, as a regular part of their course, and as applied to materials 
they require their students to read; they teach their students how to 
read the assignment successfully and ensure understanding of the ideas 
which they want their students to acquire. 

The program places reading instruction within the framework of 
good content teaching procedure, not as a separate function. Instruction 
provides for variations in students' abih'ty and achievement. It assures 
skill and concept development and application. It ensures students' ac* 
tive participation in learning. 

The program recognizes that most secondary students operate quite 
well at the literal level of comprehension. Only those comparatively few 
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studenu who experience diff iculty^ in the basic mechanics of reading are 
unable to operate at this level. However, a high percenUge of our sec- 
ondary students, including, the very bright, iack proficiency in the higher 
levels of comprehension. Some have called these levels the aitical and 
creative; some have called them the reflective and expressive; others, 
the conceptual and associational; still others, the interpretive and ap- 
plied. But by whatever name they are identified, there arc two levels 
of comprehension beyond the literal: (I) that level at which students are 
able to interpret the details they comprehend literally and to. develop 
concepts from the relationships they perceive; (2) that level at which 
students are able to apply these concepts to previous experiment, present 
drcumstances, or future need. 

This program lakes into account that students need guidance to 
develop competence at these levels of comprehension. This program does 
not assume competency; it assures it by guiding students through the 
process of skill and concept development. 

Establishing The Program 

But how is this utnpia reached? Can a program of this type actually 
be realiied? The answer to these questions embodies a description of the 
reading. coordinator's role in a secondary reading program. 

Secondary reading programs which involve all teachen and really 
function are established neither by administrative edict nor by reading 
committee consensus. We lack these pi ograms either because of pro- 
fessional inertia or because teachers lack the instructional know-how. 
Wien we ask teachers to partici ue in these programs we are asking 
them to change the way they teaui; so, in reality, we are asking them 
to change their lives. Tiiis is never done successfully by edict or com- 
mittee consensus. 

The reading coordinator can esublish this program if he realizes 
that he is engaged in a type of psychological warfare. His job is to con- 
vert teachers to new ways of thinking and working. This is not done by 
presenting teachers with neatly packaged objectives, skills, lists, summaries 
of responsibilities, and saying, in effect, "Here's a terrific idea. Let's you 
do it!" This conversion comes as a result of a reading coordinatd.- en- 
gaging in subtle persuasion and calculating intrigue. And it is a slow 
process. 

When the coordinator ukes this approach, die esUblishment of a 
secondary reading program follows an almost predicUble pattern. He 
carefully assesses die faculty, identifying diose teachers whom die rest 
of die faculty consider highly competent. From diose, die coordinator 
identifies die few who "speak well" in die teachers' lounge, die ones to 
whom die rest of the faculty listen with attention and respect. These 
few are his target. It matters not what dieir subject area or grade level 
might be. These are die people who will begin the reading program. 



The coordinator talks to those teachers and learns all that he can 
about their subject areas, The teachers will soon share their concern 
about students in their classes who do not read as well as they should 
or could. Every teacher of this calibre has this concern. And this is 
^) the coordinator's opening. He asks to observe the class. He then sug- 
gests that the students need guidance as they read the text so they can 
develop proficiency in reading at the various levels of comprehension.. 
He further .suggests that he would be happy to develop such a guide if the 
teadicr would be willing to try it with his class. (Notice, he does not 
suggest that the teacher write the guide.) He then asks where the 
teacher will be in the text in about two weeks. Taking the text, he 
develops the guide. He shows it to the teacher to determine if the em- 
phasized content is accurate and important. He makes it dear that this 
work is a partnenbip: that the teacher is the authority on the content 
to teach; that his own strength is in methods of instruction which develop 
profidency in learning. 

Subsequent to the teacher's approval, the coordinator completes 
the guide for dassroom use. If it needs duplicating, he duplicates it 
If it needs collating, he collates it If it needs stapling, he staples it 
If the teacher has 25 students in his dass, the coordinator gives him 26 
copies so he will have one too. He carefully explains what the guide 
is designed to do and how it should be used. The teacher only has to 
put the guide to use. And since it is related to the content he is covering 
and to the spedfic text in which he is giving the assignment, he is happy 
to use the guide. 

The guide is one part of the total instructional procedure. Students 
are prepared for the reading they must do: properly motivated; given a 
purpose for reading. Then they are guided through the process of 
applying the skills needed to formulate and use the basic concepts em- 
bodied in the selection. The guide subsequently serves as the basis for 
group and class discussion; it engages students' interest and assures their 
active partidpation in learning. Teacher reaction is best characterized 
by an Earth Sdence teacher with whom I worked. He said, '1 find 
that now more learning goes on for a given amount of teaching energy 
I expend." The program has begun. 

The teacher will experience success and immediately request another 
guide, "just like that one" So the coordinator delivers another. Though 
the teacher will experience similar success with this second guide, he 
will begin to see how modifications could improve the procedure for 
his class. He will suggest some, often bringing the results of his work to 
the coordinator for confirmation and approval. 

Because the teacher is respected and communicates well with other 
faculty members, other teachers will become interested and request 
materials. The coordinator go through a time of tremendous work, 
but he must deliver. Often teachers within or among subject areas will 
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request a non<redit seminar to discuss the ramifications of this type of 
instruction. It has been my experience to have the administration pro- 
vide funds for summer workshops so teachen who have become interested 
in the program can develop materials for their subject area and grade 
level. Then, in-service courses are subsequently offered to present 
techniques of instruction as applied to these materials at the various 
grade levels and in the selected subject areas. In drae, there is sufficient 
widespread interest and teacher competence so the coordinator can begin 
to cc^nsolidate his gains. He can give focus to die program by idenUfying 
subject areas and grade levels for which materials will be aeated and 
supplied for the full curriculum. Then, moving from subjea to subject 
and grade to grade, he can gradually develop an all school program. 

Nodce the sequential development. The program is esubh'shed be- 
cause articulate teachers experience success and want to capitalize ca its 
value. There is no need for administration edict or committee consensus. 
Teachers will support the program because it is thein^ 

Implications Regarding Training 

Reading coordinators can assume this role in a secondary program, 
but are diey bom that way? Probably i^me of bodi. As is the case with 
any person who works with people in a staff relationship or on a con- 
sultant basis, the coordinator must be flexible, yet know where he is 
going; patient, yet press for action; exert leadership, yet make dear his 
is a parmership with teachers. In short, he must be skiUed in human 
relations. But there is more. 

He must be able to live with loose ends. The program creates these. 
It naay takes years before there is a neatly organized program. This is 
because the program grows from teachers* interest and response - and 
diese rarely follow an orderiy pattern in terms of subject and grade level 
sequence. 

The coordinator must be well trained. He must have a knowledge 
of the secondary school curriculum offerings, a diorough knowledge of 
the field of reading and the process of learning. He must be experienced 
wuh instructional methods that provide for individual differences and 
which successfully engage students in the learning process. He must 
have a trained imagination that will allow him to adjust mediods and 
procedures to fit the varying circumstances wid? which he is confronted. 

Above all, the coordinator must have had supervised experience bodi 
in consulting with teachers in this role and in creating materials to suit 
the needs of students and teachers in many subject areas and at many 
grade levels. This training is the responsibility of us who prepare read- 
mg personnel. We must take these potential reading coordinators into 
secondar)' schools and show them how to work with teachers to esiab- 
hsh programs where reading instruction, applied to students' required 
materials, is part of the regular course content, 
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Somtiuury 

The reading coordinator in a secondary school has the most strategic 
of all positions in secondary education. By establishing a realistic and 
good reading program, he can help, teachers become guides to learning 
rather than remaining dispensers of information. He can help realize 
the goal of formal education: to equip students with ideas and skiUs 
so they can continue their education independently throughout their 
lives. 



THE NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT'S 
EXPERIMENTAL READING MATERIAL: 
A PROGRESS REPORT 

Edna Morgan 
New York State Education Department 

An Ad Ho Advisory Committee was invited into the State Educa- 
tion Departmeni in Decen-ber. 1962. to make general recommendations 
for the revision uf the language arts and English Syllabus. K-12. This 
committee set up general guide lines for the syllabus revision that were 
to be translated into a working outline by the Department's Professional 
Advisory Committee the following spring. 

The Professional Committee was comprised of personnel from 
elementary and secondary schools, colleges and universities, and major 
professional organizations. This Committee, meeting in March. 1963. 
was asked to rcslove the major issues set forth by the Ad Hoc Committee 
and to set orth a philosophy of instruction that the ssyllabus should be 
designed to implement. 

The outcome cf this conference was a set of guidelines in each of 
the five major areas of the English language arts (Reading. Listening 
and Speaking, Composition. Literature, and Language) designed for use 
of consultants who were to be invited into the Department to write 
prelimmar/ manuscripts the following summer. 

The working committees, representing elementary, junior, and senior 
high school levels, were three member teams. They were charged with 
the responsibility of designating skills and suggested activities in each 
area m specific sequential steps so that an articulated K-IZ sequence of 
skills would result from the summer's work. 
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The first major strand to be released was on reading, and even within 
this itrand there were segments. Pstrt I and Part II were devoted to the 
following segments of the reading strand: •'Vocabulary Skills/' "Rcaling 
Comprehension,- and "Critical and Interpreutive Reading,** Other 
segments of the reading strand include "Oral Reading/' "Locational 
Skills/' 'avork Study Skills," and "Rate of Reading," 

Each of the five strands of the program is being prepared on a 
kindergarten-through-grade-twelve basis. The dominant emphasis of the 
program is focused on the sequential development of skills, K-12. While 
level designations are provided (K-S, 4-6, 7-9, 10-12), emphasis is on the 
continuing sequential development of skills. 

The Experimental Material: Reading Section, Part I, Part U, and 
subsequently. Part HI, was distributed to every school district in the 
State in June 1964. One hundred fifty-five school systems, in response 
to a Sutewide invitation, volunteered to engage in official 1963-65 
tryout of these materials. 

An Orienution Conference was held in Albany on October 5, 1964, 
for the school systems engaged in tryout. Over three hundred represenu- 
tiyes of these school systems partidpated in that conference. A scries 
of regional conferences was planned and has been conducted in eight 
geographical areas of the State. 

All conferences were planned in cooperation with local professional 
organizations and school districU and involved professional staff mem- 
bers from the higher institutions which train teachers in the language arts 
and English. The regional conferences, up to date, have involved over 
2,000 elementary, secondary, and college professionals who are involved 
in reading programs. The conferences have been conducted by a Depart- 
ment team. 

Three three-week workshops are planned for the ummer of 1965. 
These workshops will train language arts and English teachers in the 
effective use of the new syllabus materials in three major strands of 
the experimental syllabus revision. Workshop leaders will be consulunts 
who have been identified as active and successful teachers in their various 
school districts. 

As a result of this instructional program, based on the philosophy 
of systematic, sequential skill development, we expect the pupils in New 
York State to show growth in the desire to read for pleasure an I profit;, 
to show growth in independence in the mechanics of reading; and to 
translate that growth into sound aeative and aitical thinking, reading, 
and writing, based on broad experiences with materials of all kinds. 
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PERCEPTUAL DIFFICULTIES ASSOCIATED WITH 
READING DISABILITY 



Francene Sflbiger 
Drew University 
Daniel Woolf 
Summit, New Jersey 



In 1961 Sundlce and Hooprich published an annotated bibliography 
of four hundred studies on adult reading from 1950 to 1960. * Not one of 
these studies dealt with the relation of perceptual factors to reading 
achievement. A few studies discussed the relation between number of 
fixations and reading, but no other perceptual problems have been coa- 
siderecL 

On the other hand, the sophisticated elementary school reading spec- 
ialist knows that visual perception is more than 20/20 vision. She knows 
that more often than not a child failing first grade will fail perceptual 
tasks which measure such factors as fusion, saccadics, near acuity and 
convergence and which measure the ease with which the printed word 
can be received by the nervous system. 

One aspect of perception as it relates to reading concerns the manner 
in which the visual mechanism is adjusted during the reading act. The 
average college student reading SOO words^per minute fixates his eyes 250 
times during this time period. The ease with whic^ these 250 adjustmenu 
per minute of the visual mechanism are made is directly related tn the 
ability of the individual to aim his eyes correctly, look accurately from 
one object to another, and focus his eyes dose to the point of regard. 

The research presented here was undertaken to explore the hypothesis 
that reading disability and consequently lowered academic achievement 
on the college level are associated with difficulty in adjustment of the 
visual mechanism and visual fatigue* 

Let us look at the freshman class of Drew University. The class of 
1968, almost three hundred students, averaged 580 on the verbal section 
of the College Entrance Boards, On the Cooperative English Test, Drew 
freshmen average in the upper quartile of the nation. They represent the 
upper third of their high school class. Perceptual difficulties in the Drew 
freshmen? Remember we are talking about highly achieving college fresh- 
men, not failing first graders. 

Ninety Drew University freshmen participated in this study of the 
relationship of reading ability and academic achievement to visual dis- 
comfort and visual disability. On entrance alt Drew freshmen are given 
the Cooperative English Test. The lowest fifteen percent of the class on 
the Speed of Comprehension score are required to take the course ui 
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Reading and Study Skills. The ihirty-scvcn students ii* this study whc 
were enrolled in the course constitute the "pcor- group. On the various 
measures of academic achievement, including the Cooperative Engh'sh 
Test, the poor group cluster around the national average. However, by 
Drew sundards they are deficient in their ability to read and comprehend 
the printed u'ord. Another fifty-three freshmen not required to uke the 
course because of higher scores on the Gx)perative English Test constituted 
the "good" group. They were chosen to constitute a representative sample 
of the rest of the freshman class. This group is clearly in the upper quartile 
of the nation on the various measures of academic achievement 

Scores on the following tests were available for all students: I. Co- 
operative English Test: Vocabulary, Comprehension, and Speed of Com- 
prehension. 2. College Entrance Board scores: verbal and math. 3. H'gh 
School Rank, Predicted Freshman Average, and Achieved first semester 
Grade Point Average. 

The Keystone Visual Skills Tests were administered to all ninety stu- 
dents in the sample. Only nine tests were scored for this study. Five 
measures were taken at far point, four at m^r point The far point meas- 
ures were: I. convergence, 2. fusion, 3. best eye visual effidency» 4. worse 
eye visual efficiency, and 5. depth. The near point measures were: 1. con- 
vergence, 2. fusion, 3. best eye visual efficiency, and 4* worse eye visual 
efficiency. Tliese measures by no means exhaust the factors which can 
interfere with the reception of the printed word-, but they represent the 
factors measured by a type of screening device used by upto^te school 
systems to detect perceptual deficiencies. 

The Keystone Tests are administered in a stereoscope which simu- 
lates far-point and near-poiat vision. Far-point refers to disunce vision 
'.vhere accommodation is relaxed. Near-point refers to the position of the 
test card where the eyes are adjusted for a reading disunce of approx- 
imately 16 inches. All tesu except depth are measured at both near and 
far point 

The first test (convergence) refers to the tendency of the eyes to aim 
inward (over convergence) or outward (underconvergence) when viewing 
the test object. The second test, fusion, represents the ability to coordinate 
the two eyes so that a single test object is seen by both eyes. Visual effic- 
iency measures the ability of the subject to perceive deuil in one eye 
when both eyes are in use. 

In order to evaluate the degree of visua. discomfort experienced by 
each student a questionnaire was developed to indicate the frequenq- and 
intensity of common visual symptoms. Tlie questionnaire measured such 
factors as frequency and intensity of headaches, tearing, blurring of vision, 
and tired eyes. The questionnaire yielded a total Visual Discomfort Score 
and was then broken dou-n into symptoms related to near-point, far-pcint, 
and visual fatigue. 

In order to look at the differences between the poor and good groups 
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on the various measures of visual abilities and visual discomfort, the meani 
and sundard deviations were computed for each vsxiable. TTie interre- 
lationships between the visual measures and measures 6i academic achieve- 
ment were examined by computing an intercorrelation matrix for each 
group. The intercorrelation matrix provided a measure of the rclaticn- 
ship of each variable with every other variable. 

Of the nine visual tests in the Keystone Visual Skills battery, tlie poor 
group was significantly different from the good group on four tests: con- 
vergence at both far and near point and visual efficiency at near point 
in both the better and worse eye. On the convergence test the good group 
performed significantly more in the direction of underconvergence or out- 
ward turning of the eyes while the poor group was signifiantly more 
overconvergent, indicating art inw;!rd turning of the eyes. Thus the good 
group did not show a tendency toward perfect convergence on the test, 
but rather a tendency for the eyes to turn outward. The finding that poor 
readers and lov: achievers tend toward overconvergence was also reported 
by Kelley ' in the North Carolina Study of Visual Screening and Child 
De%'eIopmenf« and by Robinson.^ It is not dear at this time whether the 
better readers show underconvergence during tlte reading aa or whether 
the score is an artifact of the test apparatus. 

On the test of visual efficiency, the good group showed significantly 
better efficiency with both eyes at near point than did the poor group. 
Failure on the test of visual efficiency may merely indicate a loss in visual 
acuity or indicate, more seriously, a lack of ability to keep both eyes 
focused on the point of regard. 

The poor group scored signifxcandy poorer on visual tests associated 
with rending difficulty and low achievement than the good group: The 
difference between groups on visual discomfort conforms to expectation. 
On the Visual Discomfort Index the poor group scored significantly higher 
on Total Visual Discomfort than the good group. The mean for the poor 
group was 20.^9 and for the good group 16.26. There was no difference 
between groups on discomfort at far point, bu: on discomfort at near 
point the difference between means, 6.95 for the poor group and 4.88 
for the good group was significant at the \ percent level of confidence. 

The poor students thus do poorly on visual tests measuring the degree 
to which the eyes work together and also report greater visual discomfort, 
especially for tasks at near point. These students report more headaches, 
e%'cstrain, blurred vision and jumping print than the good group who 
report significantly less incidence of these complaints. 

Of the approximately two hundred intercorrelations comptued, rough- 
ly one-quarter reach statistical significance. Since a deuiled list of thes^. 
correlations would prove unwieldy, discussion of the pattern of the sig- 
nificant correlations would prove more meaningful. 

The pattern of intercorrelations between the visual test scores and 
visual discomfort is distinctly different for the poor group and the good 
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group. For the poor group who originally Korcd higher on discomfoit 
md worse on the visual tests, Uiwrc is a pattern of positive correlations 
between discomfort and visual deficiency. For example, overconvergcnce 
was associated with high discomfort and undcrconvcrgence with low dis- 
comfort. Low visual efficiency was associated with high discomfort. In the 
good group which had better vision scores and less fatigue to begin with, 
low visual efficiency was also associated with more discomfort, but the 
relationship between visual deficiency and discomfort was not found for 
the other vision teru. 

In the poor group the intcrcorrclations between visual discomfort 
Korcs and visual test deficiencies ranged lietween .3 and .4. This finding 
leads to the conclusion that among poor readers at the college freshman 
level, visual deficiency as measured by standard scrccninfj tests is signifcaat- 
ly associated with visual discomfort. 

Thus far the data have shown that those students low on speed of 
comprehension as measured by the Cooperative Engh'sh Test have more 
visual test score failures and greater visual discomfort than students scor- 
ing higher on this measure. The difference in tlie pattern of relationships 
between visual test Korcs and discomfort for the poor and good group 
»u»5c$i that the two groups represent very different visual populations. 
This difference is also found in the correlations between academic achieve- 
ment and visual test scores. 

For the poor group, significant positive correlations of .85 and .S7 
between far point visual efficiency in best and worse eye and first semester 
grade point average were obtained. Thus better visual efficiency was re- 
lated to better grades. For the good group the correlations between far 
point visual efficiency in the best and worse eje and grade point average 
were - ^8 and - J5 respectively. For this group worse visual efficiency 
was associated with better college grades. The latter finding supports 
those of Kelley. Robinson, and Harris who suggest that moderate degrees 
of myopia are assoriatcd widi higher achievement. 

On the measures of far point visual efficiency, there was no difference 
between the means for the poor and good groups. This suggests that a 
deficient score in this test may have two meanings. It may simply be an 
indication of myopia which would not interfere with reading, or it may 
be an indication of an inabilty to control focus and convergence during 
the reading act. a problem definitely associated with reading difficulty. 

The pattern of correlations between academic achie\'ement and vifual 
discomfort arc also different for the poor and good groups. For the poor 
group who suffered significantly more discomfort than the good group the 
correlation between grade point average and visual discomfort is - .27. 
For the good group, the correlation is positive ,27. Thus for the poor 
group the higher the discomfort, the lower the grades, but for the good 
•group higher discomfort was associated with higher grades. This suggesu 
a curvilinear relation between discomfort and achievement, an hypothesis 
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which will be explored further in the following section. 

These findings suggest a rather complex relationship between acade- 
mic achievement, visual test scores and visual discomfo-t. The research 
has raised the following question and the answer we suggest may offer 
guidelines for further study: Why is visual discomfort positively associated 
with reading ability and achievement in the good group and negatively 
associated with these variables in the poor group? 

Our answer asks you to consider the proposition that our eyes are 
not weli designed for long periods of work at near point. If this proposition 
is correct, in^ the good student longer periods of reading and studying 
will result in higher grades but also in more visual discomfort. 

Let us further assume that for some students the visual discomfort 
will become sufficiently intense so as to interfere with reading and aca- 
demic achievement. The poor group seems to fit this category. Since they 
show a greater incidence of visual test failures of the kind other research- 
ers have found to be assodated with reading disability and lowered aca- 
demic achievement, it seems not unwarranted to conclude that visual dis- 
abilities may be causatively related to academic underachievemcnt. 

Conclusioua» 

This research has demonstrated the relationship between academic 
achievements visual skills and visual discomfort at the college level. 

When freshmen are suddenly faced with the increased reading de- 
mands of a college program, visual disabilities and visual discomfort, often 
present from childhood, can become sufficiently intensified so that aca- 
demic achievement is impaired. 

The findings point to the need for an adequate visual screening 
program designed to measure visual discomfort and visual skills assodated 
with binocular effidency as a part of every college reading dinic. A vision 
screening of this type should be required of all students in academic dif- 
ficulty. The program should also include mechanisms for referral to vision 
specialists to insure that visual defidencies will be corrected. We are cur- 
rently exploring ways in which such, a program could be made available 
to students at Drew University. At any institution it is going to be an 
uphill battle to establish programs to deal with problems which should 
have been handled at the elementary school level. 
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SERVICING THE SPECIAL NEEDS OF A GREAT 
METROPOLITAN SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Stella M. Cohn 
New York City Special Reading Sen-ices 

Education in the United States has had to face up to many problems 
in recent years. In New York City the problem is complicated by the 
vastness and the heterogeneity of the population. Into these 850 public 
schools come children from fifty-eight different language backgrounds 
. and cultures,, from the homes of great wealth to those from the ghettos 
The perecentage of minority group children in the New York City ele^ 
mcntary schools has just become a majority a? reported in the most recent 
census. 

In 1950, approximately one child out of every ten in the 14 major 
cities of the United States was culturally deprived and by 1960 the figure 
rose to one out of every three. This is due to the large numbers of people 
moving from the rural communities to the dties. It is estimated that by 
1970 the figure may become one deprived child out of every two in the 
schools of these dties. 

The culturally deprived child presents a serious diallenge to the ed- 
ucator. First, we recognize that education enables people to develop free- 
dom of thought, to reduce prejudice and bigotry and broaden the horizons 
of those who cease to be illiterate. Second, these underprivileged diildren 
are the children that many teachers find unrewarding to work with and 
the task of educating them appears unattractive. Staffing such schools can 
be a great problem. One must recognize that a different approach is nec- 
essary. 

What is primary- in working with the underprivileged child is an 
understanding of his attitudes toward «;hool and teacher. Such children 
generally bear strange contradictions regarding sdiool and education 
Frequently they have positive attitud« towards education but are verv 
negative towards school and teacher. It i, the task of the educator to pro- 
vide a program in the schools that will change these attitudes. Certainly 
this is more within the scope of the school person than any efforts that 
may b-. expended by the educator to attempt to produce changes in the 
home, though the home may be contributing towards these nceative atti- 
tudes. ^ 

In order to understand the reading problem and the various measures 
that have been introduced to seek to rcv>lve this problem, it is necessary 
to understand the total educational situation and how some of these factors 
contribute to the reading achievement Ic-vel of the thousands of culturally 
disadvantaged children. The reading problem in Xew York City is similar 
to the problem that the major cities of our country are facing. 
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The Major Problems 

L The staff shortages and the tremendous numbers of staff members 
leaving the city is a great problem. There are about three thousand re- 
placements necessary each year and these are usually in minority group 



areas. 



2. There is a continuous flow of the economically and culturally de- 
prived child coming into the dty. These children come from the South, 
Puerto Rico, Cuba and '^hina. On the other hand, there has been and 
continues to be a great movement of the middle class families out of the 
city to suburbia. 

3. The high incidence of pupil mobility is an ever present problem in 
some communities. In some minority group schools, there is a 100% turn- 
over of pupils annually. 

4. There is great need for an increase in the number of kindergarten 
classes and the need for a program of nursery and pre-kindergarten classes 
in culturally disadvantaged areas. There are at present 100 such dasscs on 
a pilot basis. ^ 

5. An rnstniment or technique must be developed to measure the in- 
telligence and learning potential of the culturally disadvantaged. 

6. It has been estimated that there are 500,000 adults illiterate in Eng- 
lish in New York City at any time, of whom over 42,000 are on welfare. 

7. Recent figures re\'eal that one out of three pupils in New York City 
is of a cuhurally deprived background. Such varied ethnic and language 
backgrounds are found among these children that they present many ed- 
ucational problems. 

8. There is a great need for materials of instruction which are approp- 
riate to the learning needs and motivations of pupils of an urban com- 
munity, 

9. There is a continuing need for addit^ nal specialists in various cur- 
riculum areas: guidance personnel, clinicians, and so forth. 

10. There is a need to provide more adequate pre-service^ and in- 
service training of teachers and supervisors in the area of reading. 

11. There is a need for more research as regards the best instructional 
procedures for teaching reading to the culturally deprived and retarded 
reader. 

12. The problem of short-time instruction needs to be dealt with. 
There are over 30,000 pupils in the elementary grades alone, on a four 
hour day. ^ 

13. The problem of budgetary allotments confronts all of us. The 
per capita allotment per pupil in elementary schools is $700, and the esti- 
mated cost to service a pupil adequately exceeds $1000. 

How Are These Problems Being Met? 
1. Many efforts are being made to help the three, four and five year 
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old in the sodally disadvantaged community. This child must be encour- 
aged to develop concepts and language patterns early. A pilot study i$ 
under way m six elementary schools. The curriculum includes a regular 
nursery program with emphasis on cognitive development. Auditory and 
visual disCTimination, concept formation and language development are 
being stressed. It is panned to follow these children to asceruin the effect 
of this porgram on later school achievement. This study is being carried 
on in cooperation with the Institute for Developmental Studies, Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry, New York Medical College. 

Another attempt to provide the most effective program for the four 
and five year olds is under way through an evaluation design. In this 
projea-the. teaching-techniqucs and procedures, are under study and an- 
alysis. There are several studies of this kind being carried on in different 
parts of the country. 

Recent studies have pointed up that the kindergarten day should be 
five hours rather than two or two and a half. It is planned that attendance 
at kindergarten will be mandatory rather than optional. At present, this 
cannot be done because of lack of space. As soon as available space through 
new construction or movement of pupils to other schools is completed 
this plan will be put into effect. One of the purposes of the 5-54 plan is 
to provide increased space in the elementary schools- 

2. Tne prc-servicc training of teachers is being upgraded through tele- 
vision courses in reading, mental health and human relations. Eight thous- 
and teachers enrolled in courses on the teaching of reading on the primary 
level; six thousand teachers attended a reading course on the intermediate 
level. Opportunities for observation of instructional practices at the Read- 
ing Cainics. have been of considerable s^istance. In addition, the reading 
dinic suff members participate in and/or conduct grade or faculty con- 
ferences. Reading courses are now required for license in certain areas. 

The colleges are working cooperatively with the public schools. The 
Campus School Program now involves nine colleges working with SI ele- 
mentary schools. The Reading Academy is a cooperative endeavor of 
college personnel and reading specialists of the Board of Education meet- 
ing to discuss problems affecting both. 

5. There has been an increase in the assignment of special personnel 
in schools in culturally disadvantaged areas. There are presently 237 teach- 
ers of library , and this year's budget requests 287 additional positions 
for the next school year. The teacher of library serves not only as a li- 
brarian but also maintains communication with the classroom teacher and 
seeks to assist in meeting the library needs of the classroom. 

The teachers of speech improvement are participating in a coopera- 
tive endeavor to upgrade reading instruction through upgrading the gen- 
^al speech level of classes. There is a pilot project being carried on in 
this endeavor. More teachers of speech improvement will be requested 
in this year's budget. There are requests for additional corrective reading 
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teachers^ reading improvement t;!achefs and specialists in music, science, 
art and health education. 

4. In the school year 1963^ the program of After-School Study Cen- 
ters was organized. It was set up to provide additional time and appropriate 
environment to encourage learning in those commimities where such op- 
portunities are lacking because of social renditions. These centers provide 
a program of reading for children in grades 3, 4, 5, 6. Similarly, assistance 
is provided in mathematics. There is a library program and a homework 
assistance program open to all children in grades one to six. An important 
aspect of this program involves parental cooperation. Parents must enroll 
their children and account to the teachen for pupil absence. 

5. Another program set up to assist the culturally disadvantaged is 
the summer elementary school service. In the summer of 1964, seven 
schools were selected to service retarded readers. Originally children who 
were two years retarded were referred. In addition to the profcttional staff 
there were 150 volunteer workers* It is planned that in the summer of { 
1965 this program will be expanded. I 

6. The reading clinics which service the emotionally disturbed retarded f 
reader are found in eleven assistant superintendents' districts* This pro- 
gram provides a clinical and an instructional service. It also oidudes a i 
casework program for parents. This program has shown considerable sue- I 
cess and it is planned that this service will be expanded this year* | 

7. This year a new program known as the More Effective Schools was 
launched. Ten elementary schools^ all of them in culturally disadvantaged 

areas, were opened. These schools provided the following: a maximum class ! 
register of 22, an enlarged staff of specialists, a clinic team, additional 
school secretaries, additional allotment of supplies of all kinds and, as 
far as possible, specially selected teachers and supervisors. Next year there 
will be an increase of ten more such schools bringing the total to twenty 
More Effective Schools. 

8. There is a team at work in cooperation with the Educational Test* 
ing Service to develop new types of tests that will seek to obtain a more 
accurate depiction of the disadvantaged child's learning ability. These 
new tests will be tried in grade one, and if they prove to be appropriate 
and useful and more accurate measuring instruments, similar tests will 
then be developed for the higher grades. It is hoped that other efforts 
will be made by school systems and researchers to develop new testing ma* 



9, New materials of instruction are being developed by several pub- 
lishers, These are for the city child, with vocabulary and interests geared 
to his culture. Such materials include multiethnic values, and the schools 
are in need of these in the areas of social studies, science and health edu- 
cation. 

10. There is a considerable inaease in research with special emphasis 
on beginning reading and the disadvantaged child. These studies are con- 
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f ccrncd with first grade children who are having difficulty undersunding the 
I meanings of words and have demonstrated a lack in hastening and speak- 
I ing skills. There are several other studies seeking to Icam which are more 
{ effective Instructional approaches in beginning reading. 

11. This year's budget contains a request for an expansion in the school 
building program. Such an inaeasc in construrtion of schools will reduce 
the short time instrrction in some areas and will insure, ultimately, a 
five hour kindergarten program for all children. New buildings will also 
provide for a more efficient school plant and a more wholesome school 
climate. 

I have sought to outline, briefly, the problems and some practices that 
^ have been utilized in meeting or resolving these situations. Studies have 

shown that education is a more important goal for the culturally deprived 
than is generally recognized. The reasons for seeking education are differ- 
ent for different people. The motives for education vary from the utilitar- 
ian or vocational goals to the respect for the learned. Perhaps it is more 
difficult for the socially di:.advantaged to accept education for its own 
[ sake. This goal of self-expression or personal fulfilhnent is one which, at 

I this point, the cultiually deprived cannot share readily. 



AN EXPERLMENT IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF COLLEGE 
READING AND STUDY SKILLS 



Egon O. Wendel 
Wagner College 

College level reading improvement courses are not unusual today. 
The purpose of these courses is to help students read as effectively a> 
possible so that the reading process will not impair their progress in reg- 
ular college work. This approach focuses attention primarily upon read- 
ing, per se. The emphasis is upon the comprehension and interpretation 
skills, vocabulary improvement, and rate of reading improvement The 
writer's past experiences with such a course at another college have been 
quite satisfactory as far as the reading improvement was concerned. But, 
quite often, he has had to conclude that teaching students how to read 
more effectively did not necessarily mean that they would also read. There- 
fore, it seemed to the writer that something more than a "reading** coune 




. was really needed to assist students. The program which follows emerged 
from this viewpoint. 

The purpose of the study was to develop^ initiate and implement a 
Reading and Study course with the use of content areas specialists and a 
psychiatrist serving as consultants working with a reading specialist 

The r^trector of Admissions selected fifty students from the lowest 
quartile of the 1963 entering freshman class by the use of the verbal 
section of the College Boards Examination. The verbal scores of these 
students ranged from 326 to 441. The Cooperative English Reading Com* 
prehension Tests (lA, IC) were administered to these fifty entering fresh- 
man at the beginning and the end of the course in order to arrange an 
experimental and a control group on a matched-pair basis and to derive 
final data. The final groups consisted of twenty two members each with 
the experimental group to receive two hours of instruction weekly. These 
groups are shown on Table I. 

The faculty, known as consultants, was chosen from the various aca* 
demic departments so that a wide range of reading and study skills could 
be developed effectively. Dr. Gordon's task was to provide insights into 
problems dealing with motivation and attitudes in reading and study. 
Dr. Boies concentrated on the reading and study skills in literature. Dr. 
Ferren and Professor Horn emphasized reading and study in science and 
mathematics respectively. The writer, serving as the reading specialist, 
stressed the general reading skills which could be applied to all reading. 

Students purchased the text. The Meaning in Reading by J* Hooper 
Wise, et al (Fifth £d.). Supplementary materials included Towaxd R^* 
ing Comprehension by Julia Sherboume, "West Point Paragraphs,** the 
Controlled Reader for rate improvement, and prepared work sheets based 
upon college texts in English, science and mathematics. 

Dr. Gordon began the course by discussing with the students the 
dangers innerent in poor study habiu. Through examples he illustrated 
the importance of goal orientation, purpose in college life and attitudes 
toward achievement. By the question and answer method he also dealt 
with problems faring the student directly. 

After Dr. Gordon's session, the writer taught such general reading 
skills as paragraph analysis, which included the selection of signal words, 
key words, main ideas and supporting details. Paragraph and full article 
patterns, summarizing, outlining, skimming and rale of reading improve- 
ment were also stressed. 

Dr. Boies devoted his lime in the experimental reading course to an 
approach to the effective reading of literature. Through the use of selected 
stories, he demonstrated the importance of understanding tone and style 
of writing as important factors in reading evalualively. He also showed 
how the reading for content and literal meaning is rarely suffidcnt in 
deah'ng with worthwhile literature. The two extremes in students' read- 
ing, under-reading and over-reading, were illustrated with the use of the 
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stories, "Clay" by James Joyce. *The Guest" by Albert Camus, -A Canary 
for One" by Ernest Hemingway, and "The Door** by E. B. White. 

Both Dr. Ferren and Professor Horn approached reading from the 
scientist's point of view. They both stressed that the prindpal difficulties 
encountered by college students in reading and studying mathematics and 
science texts, as compared to reading in the humanities, center around 
the fact that the reading techniques required are diametrically opposite. 
In science and mathematics, each word, phrase and symbol has an exact 
and precise meaning. With this viewpoint, both consultants analyzed typ- 
ical scientific articles with the group. 

At the termination of the course twenty two students from the ex* 
pcrimental group and twenty students from the control group were re- 
tested. Two of the originally selected members from the control group 
were not available for retesting. The results are shown below: 

TABLE I 

A Comparison of the Converted Mean Scores Achieved by the 
Control and Experimental Groups on the Cooperative English 
Reading Comprehension Test. 

ExptHmtntal Control 

Form IC Fonn lA Forax IC Form lA 

*ir * . ... l/« 

X, . U./^O Xx . 161.65 X,^. 157.60 X, - 158.85 

• Significant at the .055 level. N-20 ' ' 

It should be noted that the mean gains of the two groups were not 
significant at the 5 percent level when expressed- in z scores using the one 
tail test, but they are approaching significance. (A score of 1.645 was 
needed to establish a significant difference.) The results do indicate, how- 
ever, that the experimental group has made superior reading score gains 
when compared to the gains of the control group. It may also be noted 
that the entire freshman class was given a large-group orienution program 
on a once a week basis. Thus the control group also received some benefit 
from guidance. 

At the end of the course the enrolled students were asked to evaluate 
the experimental reading program anonymously. A total of twelve papers 
was received. 

As a final basis for evaluating the Reading and Study program, a 
comparison was made of the students' grades received at the end of their 
first term in college and at the end of their freshman year. It was realized 
that student grades do reflect judgments by different teachers, teaching 
different subjects, and that diey are therefore questionable from a purely 
statistical point of view. Yet. it is the grades which essentially determine 
the success of a student in college. It was thus felt that the grades achieved 
by die experimental group would reflect positively the efforts and the 
guidance given in the Reading and Study Course - even though the 
reading test result differences were not startling. Table II contains the 
findings from these comparisons. 
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TABLE II 

A Comparison of the Mean Grade Indices Achieved by the 

Control and Experiment Groups during their Freshman Year, 

Expressed in "t" Scores. 

Exptrimtntal Control **V' Score 

1/C4 1/64 

Grade Index Grade Index 

Xi . l.SO 5, - l.« .no8» 

* Not significant 

</64 1/64 

Grade Index Grade lodex 

Xi . X.95 2f, - 1.68 1.8468" 

•• air. at .035 level 

Cumulative First Year Cumulative First Tear 
Grade Index Grade Index 

X, . 1.90 X, - 1.67 ht^".*** * nc , . 

••• eig. at .05 level 

N - IS 2.0 equivalent to C average 

Table II points up the finding that the student grades of the cxperi- 
menul and the control group were not significantly different at the ei\d 
of the first term in college. At the end of the first year in college, hov- 
ever, significant differences are apparent. The cxperimenul group now 
has a decided advantage. The mean grade index of L95 of the experi- 
mental group is significantly different from the mean grade index of L68 
of the control group. The comparison of the cumulative freshman year 
indices of the respective groups further substantiate the progress of the 
experimental group. The mean cumulative grade index of L90 for the 
experimental group is significantly different from the cumulative grade 
index of 1.67 of the control group* 

Conclusions 

In order to assess the acomplishments of the Reading and Study course 
in the proper perspective, it should be noted that the selected groups 
were relatively deficient verbally — as their College Board Scores attest- 
The reading test gains of the cxperimenul groups, therefore, are encour- 
aging, even though they are not startling. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the emphasis of the course was on the improvement of the more 
broad and perhaps less obvious reading skills and attitudes which usually 
cannot be assessed very well from a /.v'^ading test. The students' comments 
were generally favorable to the course and the instructors. The reaction 
that some students would have worked more diligently if they were re- 
ceiving college credit for the course unfortunately has merit. It would 
appear that marginal students, even on the college level, do need more 
positive inducements than merely the promise that their grades will im- 
prove with more effective reading and study habits. The other comments 
seem to reflect the particular needs of the students and how they felt this 
course fulfilled their needs. The very fact that the students responded 
in this manner certainly shorn a concern with their progress in college* 
Indifference to the program would have been discouraging. 

The follow-up studies of the students' grades support the belief that 
the Reading and Study improvement coiurse was definitely worthwhile. 
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The improvcmem in the grades of the experimental group from January 
to June of 1964 was encouraging. Thus, it is fell, that the somewhat novel 
approach of utilizing experts from the various content areas as consultants 
has definite advanuges over the more typical basic reading Improvement 
course offered at many other colleges. First, it brou^t the freshman into 
aaual conuct with some of his future teachers, who in turn, had the 
opportunity to insUIl tlie reading and study skills which they require in 
dieir own areas. Secondly, die students were also able to see at the begin- 
ning of tiheir college work the subtleties involved in. leading literature 
as well as the predsencss which is needed in reading mathemaUa and 
science. It would seem reasonable to assume that this type of training 
helped them to improve dieir grades and is also keeping them in college. 

With further refinement of the course content and perhaps with the 
addition of a more specific course enrollment policy, the Reading and 
Study course can become a viul program for deserving but somewhat 
academically defident students. 



TUTORIAL PROGRAMS WITHIN THE FRAMEWORK OF 
EXISTING COLLEGE FACILITIES 

Walter Pauk 
Cornell University 

Of all the agencies on a campus, the agency which is in die best posi- 
tion to raise "the academic climate" or to establish **a posture of academic 
excellence" is a reading-study center. 

A reading-study center has much in its favor. It has specific techniques 
and methods to give to students who seek more effective and efficient 
ways to master their subjects. Second, it offers help not only to the stu- 
dent who is doing poorly in his academic work, but to the above-average 
student who seeks to do even better work. Finally, and best of all. all 
studenu can seek help at the center informally and unofficially. In a word, 
a reading-study center can be the bright spot on campus - a place whose 
only business is to give help. 

Though the cente*' has much in its favor - the potential to raise the 
academic climate of a college or university - it rarely does make an im- 
pact. Why? Because it does not reach enough students. Only z small per- 
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cenuge of the students pass through a reading-study center, and often, 
these students are the ones who are strugghng to keep from failing. 

If the center is to make a real impaa on the college or university 
community, it must exert an influence on the average, above-average, and 
superior students. You may well ask at this point: How do you get the 
superior students into the program? How can you reach more students 
than come to the center? ^ 

Our first experience in reaching out beyond the confines of the resu- 
ing-study center came by chance, not by design. After helping a. fraternity 
to raise its academic standing among 54 fraternities from a low of fourth 
from the bottom t^ a high of seventh from the top through the teaching 
of four one hoiir sessions in study skills, we four^d ourselves overwhelmed 
by requests from other fraternities for sim '.ar g,Toup-tutoring during the 
following yeiT. Unable to minister to all of the fraternities, a solution and 
a great opportunity came about in the following way. 

We announced to all of the fraternities that the reading-study center 
would run a uaining course - a course to Uain one outsunding student 
from each fraternity in the skills necessary to become an insoructor. When 
trained, these student-instructors would then rexum to their respective 
fraternities where they would teach the study skills coune to the member- 
ship. 

The results of these numerous small-group sessions held within each 
fraternity were unusually effective. Sufficient numbers of students now 
studied more vigorously, and an aggressive academic lone was felt by most 
of the student body. Even some of the faculty members commented on it 
Cornell is perhaps unusual in having so many £ratemities-54 of them with 
about 4000 members. 

At this point you may well ask: How did yoo urain these student- 
instructors? Well, it is easier to U"ain such a group than one would at fint 
think. It is easy if you stick to study skills. You rimply don't bother with 
such things as speed reading, vocalization. regr««ion, seeing a group of 
words in one fixation, and such things which do not have any application 
to the scholarly process at the college and univeriity levels in the fint place. 

So. not encumbered with uchistoscopcs, perccptoscopes, projecton, 
accelerators, films, manuals, and workbooks, we were free to emphasiie 
only those skilU which really make an academic difference. 

The skills taught were as follows: first, hotr to master the textbook; 
second, not only on how to Uke lecture notes, but bow to master them as 
well; third, how to study for quizzes and examinatioiis; fourth, how to 
write a research paper; and fifth, how to use time efficiently. 

All of these skills were Uught within four hours of instruction: sessions 
were one hour duration, thus we met four separate times. During these 
u^ining sessions, misconceptions were explainer!, backgrounds filled in, 
examples given, and "m. del" Iccturtt presented- AH aspects of the insmic- 
tion were emphasized and put into practice tfarooj^ a series of mime- 
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graphed sheets giving instruction and providing quick practice. 

In addition to instruction bearing i > skills, we presented incidental 
instruction on delivery of lectures, blackboard techniques, and uses of 
practice materiab. 

After each instructional period, the student-instnictors were urged to 
practice the lecture several times in the privacy of their rooms; then, to 
present the lectures to the older membership of the fraternity, to gain 
both further practice and benefit from criticism. The principal target was 
the new members — the inidatcs. When the proceu of lecturing was over, 
all the members both old and new had been thoroughly instructed. 

As mentioned before, the results of this instruction were highly suc- 
cessful. All the fraternities exceeded the academic grade-point averages of 
the previous year. The surprising bonus^ffort of the fraternity program 
was the improvement in grades made by the student«instructors. Though 
I don't have records on all the individual student-instructors, of those that 
I do have, one student-instructor, a third«year engineering student* who 
already was a good scholar, increased in four of his subjects by 15 grade 
points, and 10 grade poinu in his remaining fifth subject 

Though it may seem that we have provided only for the short haul, 
we have actually done more than the reading-study center itself could do. 
Notice, we have lodged — embedded — into every fraternity house a full- 
fl^^ged study skills instructor who is available to all the members almost 
any time of day or night. He becomes, in fact, the academic chaincan for 
he now has something to give. It is surprising how news of this sort travels. 
The next thing I knev, I was accused of discriminating against non- 
fraternity men. After all, some said, 45 per cent of the men on campus 
live in dormitories. One could not have asked for a better opportunity. 
You see, the reading center was not forcing itself on the student, the stu- 
dents were asking for our help. 

So now we enter the dormitory stage of our group-tutoring story. 
LetLet me explain the dormitory picture, which, Tm sure is not unlike 
that of many other colleges and univenities. 

Most of our dormitories have several floors. On each floor a dormitory 
counselor (graduate student) lives in. In addition, there is a head counselor 
for the dormitory as a whole. 

During the orientation week early in September, before classes begin« 
a series of sessions, similar to those presented to the fraterity student- 
instructors, are given to the assembled dormitory counselors. Again, the 
reading-study center supplies all of the necessary instruaional materials. 

Here, too, we have a built-in academic counselor on every floor of 
every dormitorj'. In teaching, the dormitory counselors, however, use an 
approach different from that used by the fraternity student-instructors. 

The dormitory counselors give small-group instruction to students 
on their own floors; then, for example, before the mid-semester examina- 
tions as well as before the final examinations, dormitory-wide sessions 
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ire held on topia such as ^'How to Study {or in Eximinition.** Of course, 
directly after the mid-semester grades are announced^ sessions on study 
skills are given on all floors, apedally drawing into sudi sessions studcnu 
who previously did not attend because they felt that their study skills were 
good enough; at least, they were good enough in high sdiool. 

As far as the reading-study center is concerned, the dormitory in- 
struction, like the fratemity instruction, goes on for the balance of the 
year without any further involvement by the reading'Study center other 
than supplying packets of mimeographed materials. In both the fratern- 
ities and the dormitories the trained student-instructors, who live in, carry 
on their work as ''natural" advisen to students. 

Now, it would not be surprising if some direaors of college and uni- 
versity reading-study centers interpreted this wide-spread dissemination of 
study skills as ''flooding the market** But, just the opposite situation oc* 
curred. The reading-study center, since the inluation of these programs 
has had mrre applicanu than ever before. It seems that studentt who 
achieve some academic success through the application of study skills 
learned in short dormitory sessions feel that by uking the full course at 
the reading-study center they will gain even more. 

Then, too, many studcnu find out that the reading-study center is not 
just *'anoiher speed reading outfit,** so come to gain study skilk which 
make not only sense, but, more iraporunt, make an academic difference. 

On a college oir univenity campus, a reading-study center has the 
opportunity not only of helping to csublish small "extension centers'* for 
the teaching of reading and study skills by students trained by the reading- 
study center; but, helping in a supportive role other kinds of tutorial 
services offered by student organizations. For example, on the Cornell 
campus there are two organizaUon which tutor studenU who seek help 
in a particular subject, and even in a particular course. One tutorial or- 
ganization is a service projca of the Interfratemity Council; the other or- 
ganization is the honorary sodety in the College of Engineering. 

Both of these student organizations recruit the most capable studenu 
on campus as tuton. Incidenully, the competition to become a tutor is 
keen. Last year no tutor was selected who did not have an academic grade 
of 97 per cent or better in the subject for which he or she had signed 
up to teach. 

The mechanics of operation for these two organizations are as follows: 
Notices announdng the tutorial sessions are printed in the daily university 
newspaper; sign-up sheets are placed in the student union building; stu- 
dents who desire tutoring sign up; groups consist of no more than six 
students; groups meet in the evening for sessions lasting an hour and 
on^half; cost to each student is but $1.00; tutors are paid $3.00 per session. 
The response to this type of help has been overwhelming. 

Now, how does the reading-study center fit into this tutoring picture? 
The presidenu and vice-presidenu of the tutoring organizations meet with 
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the director of the re?ding«udy center to diicuM problemt and responii. 
bilitia in tutoring, and to arrange for several training settions for all of 
the tuton involved. 

It is in these training sessions that the reading-study center can Ao 
the most good. In these training sessions, the following poinu are clearly 
made: first, that the tutor should try to work hinuelf out of hu job as 
quickly as pouible by helping the student to become an independent work- 
«r: that tt, the tutor should not only help the student with the subject at 
hand, but should show him the study techniques which wiU help to solve 
hii problems henceforth; second, that the tutor must be aware that a stu- 
dent's non-undersunding of a subjert may be due to faulty ways of reading 
the textbook, not uking enough notes on classroom leaures, not knowing 
how to memorue imporunt facu and dau, not knowing how to study for 
an «caminauon. not knowing how to uke an examination, and not know- 

ing how to use time effidently. 

In ^e training sessions the director of the reading-study center pre- 
techniques and methods for dealing with all of the above problems. 

Bnelly. these tuton of subjert matter receive approximately the same 

training as do the student-instructors who tea'di a straight-forward short 

study skills course in the fraternity houses. 

It would seem. then, that almost any rcading-srudy center which is 

willmg to expend unselfishly a little time, money, and energy, stands much 

to gam - certainly the gratitude of many studenu and perhaps a quiet 

affirmative nod of the college or university faculty 



PREDISPOSING FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH 
POOR READING IN HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 

Arthur S. McDonald 
Marquette University 

Our survey of research studies concerned with factors related to 
reading success or failure at the high school and college level found these 
reports conflicting and contradictory. As a result, there has developed 
the unfortunate tendenc)- of minimizing the imporunce of physical, 
emotional, cultural and other factors in identifying, diagnosing and plan- 
ning instructional programs for reurded readers. It has been pointed 
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out oa a number of occasions* for example, that groups of achieving 
readers contain persons with various kinds of visual defects and certainly 
groups of disabled readers indude far more persons without than with 
visual handicaps. Hence» by some it has been concluded that such func- 
tions can hardly be considered causal and perhaps not even vital as 
regards reading disabilities. 

A number of possible reasons for this conflict in research findings 
exist. Robinson, Cleland, Kingston, Raygor, and others have noted the 
small number of adequately planned, controlled and executed studies 
on high school and college reading. Few studies, for instance, take ac- 
count of the effect of situational "press,"* Hawthorne and placebo effects 
and the problems of adequate conceptual models of the reading process. 

The most challenging problem is the definition and meaning of the 
tenns ''poor reader," "disabled reader" and the like. Virtually all defini- 
tions depend on some degree of discrepancy between potential ability and 
actual performance. Yet, determining such discrepancy with existing instru- 
ments is difficult indeed. Existing intelligence tests have been found want- 
ing in their ability to measure potential "developmental" ability as con- 
trasted to "predicted" ability. Present tests are fairly adequate predicton of 
a student's probable performance if nothing special is done to meet his 
individual needs. As Kingston, Davis, and others have shown, current 
reading tests leave much to be desired in their identification and raeasiure- 
ment of reading skills. We have discussed elsewhere the problem of 
appraising the reading process adequately. It may also be noted that all 
current tests penalize to an unknown extent students from impoverished 
or culturally different backgrounds. 

Admitting die importance of the above problems, the basic con- 
sideration in studying reading retardation should be that no single cause 
or factor can be held solely — or even fundamentally responsible for read- 
ing difficulties. The principle of multiple crusation applies here just as 
in otner areas of human behavior. Multiple causation or "overdetennincd 
behavior" involves the hypothesis of predisposmg and precipitating facton. 
Predisposing factors may be likened to a store of dynamite or similar 
explosive. Within a fairly wide range of temperature, humidity and 
pressure conditions, this explosive substance may be handled, dropped, 
>r even thrown into a flame without detonating. 

Precipitating factors may be compared to the several types of de- 
tonating devices used to explode the dynamite. Even though the detona- 
tor or precipitating factor is set off in juxtaposition to the explosive 
substance or predisposing factors, an explosion may still fail to take 
place depending on conditions of pressure, humidity, temperature, age 
and crystaline suiicture of the explosive and die efficiency of the detona- 
tor. Similarly predisposing and precipitating forces interact, although 
in a much more complex manner, in producing human behavior. The 
intensity, duration and type of stress required to precipitate a maladap- 



Uvc response vary with the quaUty and quantity of factors predisposing 
to such behavior which exist in an individual 

Therefore, a constellation of inter-related predisposing factors will 
always be found underlying cases of reading disabiUty. The predpitating 
force or forces will vary with the individual personality and his life 
span. Factors which are predisposing conditions in some individuals or 
situations may be precipitating foices in other persons or under different 
situations. 

Although predisposing factors affecting reading performance will 
be discussed separately, in the interest of simplifying the presenution, 
it should be kept in mind that such forces always interact in complex 
fashion with each other and with other forces present in the individual's 
world. 

Reading performance is dependent on a number of physical functions, 
chief among which are visual and auditory faaors. Also, research con- 
duaed by Smith and associates as well as Bryant has suggested that 
chemical imbalances in the body are asssociated with some types of severe 
reading disability. It would appear that these physiological defidences 
may be either predisposing or precipitating, depending on their nature, 
severity and place in the individual's phenomenal world. Other physical 
factors to be considered are chronic illness, experience at an early age 
with certain types of immobility, ailments and diseases which are accom- 
panied by high fever, traumatic accidents, and so on. These physical 
difficulties, all of which may interfere with the efficient performance 
of the reading process, receive relatively little attention in diagnosis and 
instructional planning. 

For example, with reference to visual functions, many reading pro- 
grams place heavy reliance on tachistoscopic materials to increase eye 
span on materials projected for far point reading to increase reading 
speed. Attempts to improve reading by increasing eye span are not 
only useless but also may intensify visual strai. in the case of certain 
visual deficiencies to the point where such strain becomes a predpitating 
force if in the presence of appropriate other predisposing factors. 

Inadequate home-fanfiily relationships comprise another dass of pre- 
disposing forces. Children from crowded, extremely low socioeconomic 
enyironmenu suffer from deprivation of verbal and cultural stimuli, of 
satisfying achievement, lack of challenges to ,/iaster developmental tasks, 
and anxiety because of differing and often ambivalent home and school 
expectations. Too much pressure from parents to achieve with or with- 
out overexposure to a kaleidoscope of experiences, challenges and tasks 
makes up the other side of the coin. Other kinds of deficiences in inter- 
familial relationships, such as broken homes, sibh'ng problems, parental 
rejection, parental invasion of life-space, are also important predisposing 
forces. 

In regard to educational forces, there arc a number of practices in 



the educational system favoring reading deficiencies. Some of these arc 
inadequate preparation for the work-type reading in content fields 
characteristic of high school and college levels; lack of training for many in 
fundamental rending skills; the absence of valid rending instruction in many 
high schools; the lack of adequately trained reading instructors; stress 
on grade point average as the indispensable key lo further achievement; 
and educational policies which keep the student in his group and fail 
to make him a member of his group. 

Increasing attention has been given to studying the relationships be- 
tween reading and emotional status. There has been consistent failure 
in identifying particular personality traits which differentiate the dis- 
abled reader from the achieving reader. In part, this is due to inade- 
quate research design: variations in results because of use of personality 
measures based on different theories of personality and the difficulty of 
adequately controlling within-group ability while comparing intra-group 
variability on a number of factors. In the main, however, the problem 
has been a tendency to search for causal emotional factors. It heems 
more probable to us that emotional factors are predisposing factors 
which are heavily affected by the matrix of relationships among other 
kinds of individual characteristics, group dynamics, instructional condi- 
tions, teacher charaaeristics, and classroom climate. Evidence at hand 
suggests that marked divergence of various types between self-concept 
and ideal-concept will be found to be important predisposing emotional 
forces as will cognitive set and tendency to see learning in factual or 
(Conceptual format. Student expectations of success in relationship to 
peer expectation, teacher expectation and parental expectation will 
also influence performance in the presence of appropriate matrices of 
both precipitating and predisposing factors. 

Reading disability should be conceived as the result of a con* 
stellation pf inhibiting factors varying with different students, different 
instructional environments, and different time frames. Most of the 
forces mentioned in this paper may act at different times either as pre- 
disposing factors or as precipitating factors. Usually a single factor will 
become functional in reading disability only in connection with a com- 
plex of other factors operating over a period of time. 

The student in his reading, as in other forms of behavior, generally 
perceives and acts in accordance with his needs, goals, defenses and values. 
Thus, to be effective, reading instruction will have to accept the task of 
dealing as necessary with the whole phenomenal field of the individual, 
of planning to bring about changes in his self-perception as well as his 
perception of his environment. To do this the instructor must identify 
predisposing forces and precipitating facton as he formulates instruction 
to bring about the appropriate changes through removing, modifying 
or strengthening those aspects which appear to be the key to maladaptive 
behavior. 
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STATE CERTIFICATION OF READING SPEQAUSTS 
OR WHAT? 



Josephine B. Wolfe 
Beaver College 

The concept of reading is changing among most of our educators. No 
longer do they consider reading a simple school subject* No longer do they 
consider reading a subject to be learned exclusively in the elementary grades. 
Quite the contraryl Reading is recognized as a complex process. It is recogn- 
ized as a process which may develop with an individual in his pre-s<5iooI 
years and continue into his adult life. With these changed perceptions 
has^ come an increased demand for well-qualified reading spedalists from 
a limited supply of recruits. Paralleling this demand a common query 
among reading professionals and school administrators is, 'OVhat action 
can be taken to assure us that only qualified and effective personnel will 
be placed in positions to attempt the task of reading specialist?- Their 
query is real. Their concern is genuine. Shall states issue cerdficates for 
reading spedalists OR WHAT? 

Since there are many varieties of reading spedalists. let us examine 
the uniqueness of each '^ranA** In iu most general sense, a reading spcdal- 
ist is a person who may work directly or indirertly with children and/or 
teachers and administrators to improve reading instruction. However, if 
the specialist chances to be identified with titles, such as director of read- 
ing, reading supervisor, reading consultant, reading helping teacher, or read- 
ing, coordinator, the job spedfication usually reads to be that of working 
with teachers and administrators in coordinadng apJ in improving a total 
reading program. The specialist who is known tj his staff as a remedial 
reading teacher most commonly works directly with children who have 
failed to adiieve their reading potential from the reading instruction of- 
fered m their classrooms. In some situations the remedial reading teadier 
may fmd that his role also is to offer direct and or indirea guidance to 
classroom teadiers of the diildren with whom she is working. Too. fre- 
quently the title of reading helping teadier is given to the person who is 
^igned the same responsibilities as those of a remedial reading teacher. 
Tlie reading dinician is usually a specialist assigned to work vc'f^ children 
who are severdy handicapped in reading. Unfortunately, but true, the 
teacher who receives a reading certificate or a reading endorsement on his 
certificate to teadi. may find himself in any of the described roles or in 
the sole role of teadiing reading in any classroom to any group at any 
pde level. Thus, it is understandable when a state certifying agent rcg- 
isten concern and inquires of those interested in seeking reading certifica- 
tion. For whidi reading specialist or specalists do you certify?" 

Although fifteen states^Connecticut. Delaware. Florida. Georgia. In- 
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diana, Maryland. Minnesota. New Hampshire* New Jersey, New Mexico. 
Oregon, Pennsylvania. Utah. Wisconsin, and Wyoming-report the issuance 
of some type of reading certificate or reading endorsement, many other 
states arc studying and pondering the problem. 'What is the best course 
of action for our sute's needs?** Too. there are some sutcs wh^ch arc pro- 
viding leadership in the preparation of reading specialists, yt which are 
not certificating the personnel as suA. Let me describe how such leader- 
ship can be provided by any state. 1. Each teacher education institution 
within a state can let its interest in developing a program for the prepar- 
ation of reading specialists be known to the state's certifying agency, in- 
dicating the particular specialist and/or specialists it is desirous of pre- 
paring 2. Two lists of guidelines can be followed by the teacher edu- 
cation institutions in designing their program, either the guidelines sug- 
gested by the International Reading Association Committer on Profes- 
sional Standards or by a state-wide Advisory Committee on Avcading ap- 
pointed by the chief school state administrator and guided by a reading 
specialist at the state level. 3. After the program is adopted by the faculty 
of a teacher education institution, it can be presented to the reading 
spcdah'st at the state Icv.el who can evaluate and present it to the certify- 
ing agenc>' for state approval. The advantage of this plan is that it pro- 
vides flexibility in programming with each institution retaining its auton- 
omy. The disadvantage of such a pattern is that few states afford adequate 
personnel to offer leadership in helping to develop, to evaluate, and later 
to implement such a program for preparing reading specialists. 

Though the need for preparing qualified reading specialists is im- 
perative, there is much confusion, discussion, and concern as to which 
is the best avenue to follow. To states which are planning to actively par- 
ticipate in preparing and certifying specialists, the following guidelines 
are offered: 

1. Remember that the procedures, the details of the machinery nec- 
essary to gain approval for certification requirements, will vary 
from state to state. 

2. Encourage State Departments of Education to employ qualified 
reading specialists at the ^^ate level to help with the following: 

a. to assist in selecting at all levels to work as a state-wide com- 
mittee in setting guidelines for reading specialists. The repres- 
sentatives should be from the public schools, from the institu- 
tions educating reading teachers, and from existing professional 
reading groups in the state. 

b. to interpret the requirements for approval by certifying groups 
and state groups. 

c. to implement any requirements which are mandated by the state. 
S. Suggest that teacher education institutions decide which phase or 

phases of specialization they wish to emphasize. 
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4. Bring to the tttcnUon of teacher education instituUons that 
some arc equipped to prepare reading specialists, while other in- 
stitutions are not equipped to do so. 

5. Recruit and utilize every reading resource person who is willing 
to devote his time to developing and winning approval of any e$- 
Ubiished requirements. Each state has a wealth of resource read- 
ing personnel. It should use themf 

7. Allow for flexibility in any guidelines that are established. 

8. Encourage the members of each teacher education institution which 
is interested in preparing reading specialists to "spell out^ their 
concept of reading specialists. Such thinking will be helpful to 
programming. 

9. Provide sufficient time for any program or any requirement to be 
initiated, implemented, and developed before assessing its worth. 

10. Plan frequent evaluadons of the effecdveness of any program or 
any requirements. 

Wherever decisions involve numbers of human beings, progress is 
expected to be slow. The path is expected to be rough. The haul is ex- 
pected to be long! But, perhaps if all of us who are concerned about the 
status quo of today's reading specialists become even more concerned few- 
er teachers will approach us with the query, "Shall I accept this job of 
reading specialist?** 



PAPERB.ACKS — GOOD READING IN SMALL PACKAGES 

David A. Sohn 
Yale University 

About twenty-five years ago, a well-known wholesaler was shown a 
new type of merchandise, later to be known as the paperback book. 'They're 
not newspapers, they're not magazines, they're not books-they'll never 
sell," he snorted. I don't know who the wholesaler was, and the story may 
be apochryphal, but his dismal prognosis must haunt him today when he 
is confronted by PAPERBOUND BOOKS IN PRhNT, which now lists the 
astonishing total of more than 30,700 titles available to the literate, semi- 
literate, and art*lovlng consumer. A major portion of his business must 
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depend on this mighty mite» this ''neat little thing** as Vladimir Nabokov 
Gtik it 

And education has welcomed this new medium. Over 300 million 
boolcs known as paperbacks were sold in 1963, and u»ore than 35 million 
of these paperbacks were sold to high schools. It is undersundable that 
the major mass-market paperback publishers have established education 
departments with staffs that work imaginatively and competitively to ful- 
fill the needs c£ teachers. It is also interesting to notice that a number of 
publishers whose major efforts in the educational field have heretofore; 
been directed toward hardcover textbooks are now shifting gears and creat- 
ing paperback series for schools. They have noted, with interest probably, 
that 75^' of the English department chairmen in the recent New York 
City research project directed by Dr. Joseph Loretan and Dr. J. Wayne 
Wrightstone through the Bureau of Educational Research favored the use 
of paperbacks over hardcover texts in high school literature classes in New 
York City. 

How can we account for the appeal of this medium? Why is it that 
students will read a book in paperback form that they will shun in the 
hardcover format? - ' 

We might consider the thesis of Marshall McLuhan, Director of tlie 
Center for Culture and Technology at the University of Toronto and au- 
thor of a most stimulating book. UNDERSTANDING MEDIA: THE 
EXTENSIONS OF MAN. "The medium is the message." he writes. The 
"message" of any medium or technology is the change of schale or pace or 
pattern that it introduces into human affairs. This concept is important 
to consider, for it would seem that the paperback is changing the pace, 
that pattern, and the scale of education on every level. 

On the college level, the impact of thousands of paperbacks available 
to the professor of any subject is obvious. The traditional anthology is 
fading away as the humane instructor realizes that courses can be organ- 
ized around anthologies of whole works which students of small means 
can afford. It is the breakthrough that all of us welcome— the depth per- 
spective that was virtually impossible when the blinders of the expensive 
hardcover textbooks limited our collective vision and choice. The fact 
that college students purchase their own materials in most cases allows 
our imaginations to run wild. This also accounts for the rich, rewarding 
courses that so many private school students are offered-thanks to the 
paperback. 

There is something friendly and elastic about the message that the 
paperback transmiu to students. They can rip them up, put them in their 
pockets, even put them in their cuffs-^draw. doodle, decimate them if they 
wish— and not feel guilty about the beating they administer to the books. 
They do not feel obligated to coddle these ephemeral materials while ^ 
keeping an eye on re*selling them later. It is therefore possible for them 
to apply their best skills of underlining and marginal notemaking with 



xcsi, vigor, and freedom from guilt. Such an attitude even encourages 
- reading the books and studying them. 

In public school systems the situation is somewhat different Students 
in most secondary schools do not purchase textbooks. G)mequently under* 
h'ning and marginal note-making, the art of carrying on a dialogue with 
the author through reflective study, cannot be Uught through the hard- 
cover textbooks because the rules forbid it If the students could own 
• their paperback materials as outright gifts of the books from the school 
system (a plan suggested by the New York City Study), these skills could 
flourish. 

There are several ways to stimulate reading in secondary schools 
through the paperback book. Book stores, book fairs, classroom libraries, 
and book dubs are four popular methods for providing students with 
paperbacks in the schools. 

The book store in the school assumes an ongoing operation. Frequent- 
ly the student coundl provides the organizational staff and recdvcs the 
profits. A faculty advisor supervises the operation. Such a store is an excel- 
lent opportunity to offer practical business training to students. One unfor- 
tunate error that is common is to view the store primarily as a money-making 
venture instead of as an educational medium. A faculty advisor in an 
excellent private school recently said to me, '^We don't run the store to 
make money. I tell the students that they can return any book they buy 
if it should turn out to be a book they do not like. They get their money 
back. We are out to encourage wide reading with but a small risk in- 
volved." Book stores ordinarily do not make a lot of money for the school, 
but neither do cafeterias. Providing a varied diet of reading fare is a legit- 
imate goal, and even if the school store should merely break even, the 
stimulation of reading that it provides makes it a valuable educational 
activity. 

Book fairs are convenient, quick, and effective. Usually they run from 
three to five days. The wholesaler ordinarily sets up the fair for the 
school after an advertising campaign has whipped up enthusiasm for the 
activity. The focus that the medium of the fair places on Idsure reading 
is a means for a fresh emphasis on a pleasurable activity. Something dy- 
namic seems to operate at a fair. Teachers bring .students to the fair at 
assigned times. When a student sees his peers buying books, he tends to 
follow the crowd. One student said to me recently, "I was looking for a 
book, but all the copies were gone." 1 replied that he could probably buy 
it at the comer drugstore "Yeah," he said, "but that's not like buying it 
at the fair." In the fall of this year, Middlesex Junior High School in 
Darien, Connecticut had a fair at which 700 students bought H06 books. 
In February, another fair was scheduled. The advisor felt that fewer bocks 
would probably be sold, but he was wrong. 700 students bought 1550 books 
at the second fair, an average purchase of over two books per student. 

Paperback book dubs are another means for creating enthusiasm for 
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reading. The mail-order book clubs organized by Scholastic Magazines 
have created, over the years, an awareness of the possibilities of the paper- 
back m education, particularly for leisure reading. The teacher 'jsually 
appoints a capable student to serve as secretary for the club, a monthly 
descriptive ne^vsIetter and order form is distributed, and the books arc 
ordered. Here again from the club, students will often order books that 
they pass by at the drugstore. This supports McLuhan's thesis, "the med- 
ium is the message/' for the medium of the book club, or the book 
fair affects purchasing pattern differently from the medium of the book 
rack in a drug store. 

Libraries in the classroom provide an availability that stimulates stu- 
dent reading. Over the past three years, I have observed the effect of a 
classroom library on reading behavior. The first year, 117 students (with- 
out any exhortation from the teacher), read an average more than S books 
from the library. 75% to 80% of the students had a book checked out 
of the library at any given time. This pattern has continued since the 
fint year. 

It seems that the availability of a library in the classroom encourages 
the studenu to read more, even though the- regular library may be but 
a few doors away. Students do appreciate the case of access and the op- 
portunity to browse daily. Again a dynamic situation is created when they 
can discuss books with students that they see from day to day. The library 
in the classroom has an aura of pleasure, for there are no reference books 
in it. It also has an up-to-date appearance and a image of inviting variety, 
Th& message it transmiu is one of reading pleasure, but it must be large 
enough to supply the demand. Fewer than 100 books in a library (about 
$50.00 worth) would probably be too small a group of books to be effective. 

There are other significant trends in the use of paperbacks. Some 
schools have formed Junior Great Books Clubs. Several companies, such 
as Scholastic Book Services and Bantam Books, have prepared packaged 
units of paperback books for sale. There is an increasing trend toward 
unit teaching organized by the teacher, and journals such as THE £NG* 
USH TEACHER and the SCHOOL PAPERBACK JOURNAL frequently 
publish articles suggesting practical units that are thematic, topical, chron- 
ological or organized by genre. 

Combining other media with paperback books suggests exciting teach- 
ing. Films, plays, and television shows related to paperback reading re- 
inforce the study of a given work and can illustrate the potentials and 
limitations of various media. Filmstrips and recordings also enrich the 
study of a given work. 

More and more publishers are issuing not only reprints of works but 
also exciting original paperbacks. Because of the flexibility and vigor of 
the industry, much experimenution is occurring. Books in ITA, visual 
books through the offset process, enriched editions, and paperbacks in the 
programed instruction area are a few examples of the imaginative books 

are available. 
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There is no doubt that the NDEA act will luve a favorable effect on 
the use of paperbacks in education. Many paperbacks will be available 
for purchase under the act 

In October, 1965, a National Conference on the Use of Paperbacks 
in Education will be held at Columbia Teachers' College* Columbia 
Univenity, sponsored by the university, the American Book Publishers 
Council and the American Textbook Publishers institute. A large group 
of school systems will be invited to send teams of three people from each 
system to the three day meeting. This conference promises to offer a val- 
uable penpective on the use of paperbacks in the schools. 

The paperback sends an attractive message to the educator. It fits 
many slots in the educational complex. Its value is news to many teachers, 
but witl't-'the emphasis that is being placed on its use and the wide dis- 
semination of information about its promise and potential, the ideal of 
the well-informed, h'fetime reader who loves books may be realized to a 
greater extent than we now imagine. This desired dream of every teacher 
of reading may come true partly because of the influence of this medium— 
the good tning in the small, appealing package. 



REACHING OUTWARD WITH PAPERBOUND BOOKS 



Two recent trends I have observed in efforts to improve Engh'sh in- 
struction have grown out of the extensive use of paperbound books. The 
fint of these is reflected by English departments that have abandoned 
the anthology and handbook format in favor of an **opcn-endcd" curri- 
culum that utilizes forty or fifty paperback titles at each level. This ap- 
proach, which to traditionalists might seem extreme, has grown out of 
a widespread feeling among English teachers that too many of their stu- 
dents are "vegetating" because of a lack of timely and stimulating material. 
The paperback-centered English program has been effectively tried by 
many new high schools; older schools, because of the financial problem 
involved in shifting from hardbound texts to paperbacks, have more often 
experimented with paperbacks as supplementary reading material. Al- 
though this latter method has proven generally satisfactory, it does not 
lend itself to significant curriculum reform. 



Frank McLaugWin 
Monmouth Regional High School 
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The second trend is partly an outgrowth of the fint, and partly the 
result of the special focus during the past few years on the lower half of 
the school population. This trend is centered around the use of paperbacks 
to motivate non-college bound students. There is inaeasing momentum 
from perceptive educates to stop feeding general or terminal studentt 
with •Tiand-me-down'' reading material from the college-bound programs*^ 
Kfpving away from such inert material as "adapted" dassia and abridged 
or watered^own anthologies, teachers are banning to seek and find 
appropriate material that is tailored for their more difficult charges. In 
their effort to reach the heretofore second class dtizens of our schools, 
many sincere English teachers have been forced to reassess their training 
and present teaching methods. One of the implications that has grown 
out of their concern is the realiiation that they cannot rely on their 
college preparation to teach these youngsters. They must make a consdous 
effort to place their cultivated literary taste behind the more important 
considerations of student interesu and needs. This generally means that 
books like Ivanhoe, David CopperHeld, and Jane Byre give way to titles 
like Lilies of the Keld, Hot Rod, and The Bridges at Toko-RL Both of 
these related trends carry implications that I would like to explore with 
you during the next few minutes. 

Opening your curriculum by having between two hundred and four 
hundred paperbacks available for your students * might seem like an ex- 
pansive gesture that will cure the ills of a tired English program. It could 
prove more disastrous than hdpful. If paperbacks are brought into a 
program en masse, they must be accompanied hy considerable preparation 
time. Time must be allotted for chairman a« i teachers to select titles 
and develop imits around books that will form the core of their various 
courses. A new teacher is likely to flounder in a situation where a wide 
latitude is provided by a great number of paperbacks. A frighteningly free 
atmosphere can be created tliat is akin to chaos. Besides the upsetting 
problem of bookkeeping that can distnib even an experienced teacher, 
the newer member will find the storing, dispensing, collecting, and switch- 
ing of himdreds of books a headache. He undoubtedly will be woriied 
enough about how he is to integrate skills into this broad literature base 
and will be ivorrying about more basic things such as how many and what 
length writing assignment should be given. Unless paperbacks are inte- 
grated into a wdl planned program that knows where it is going, they 
can become just one more vehicle for directionless medioaity. 

I mention these drawbacks not to disparage the present evolut:\-)n 
to paperback-centered curriculums, but to alert teachers to the realization 
that paperbacks bring thdr own special problems. To unimaginative 
teachers paperbacks might seem a handicap since they force him to pre- 
pare his own material and assume more responsibility in organizing the 
sequence of his year's work. To the resourceful teacher who has been given 
time to develop his course of study, paperbacks are the tools that can 
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enable him to reach the greatest number of his students. In weU^nized 
n^n^"^^^^ pro8«««. there is much encouragirg progreu to be 

With paperbacks as the primary tools, reading becomes the base of 
. the cumculum and all writing, vocabulary and grammar driUwork can 
. flow funcuonally from this base. Comprehensive unitt can be planned 
around .mportant ideas, themes, and practial problems that are presented 
m the readmg. These uniu can embrace all related language skill, to 
varying degrees. Combining the ingenuity of the teacher within the luniu 
of avaxlable material at his grade level, this "organic- approach negat« 
amfiaal compartmenulization. Teachen no longer need to hop^tch 
back and forth between grammar, composiUon, and literature wiA ocw 
«s.onal 5,de^tops for work on vocabulary and spelling lisu. Student, can 
better undersund how skills fit into their overall English prograim wS^ 

position topia that are unrelated to the mainstream of dauwork are^ 
more stenle practices that can be ehminated. Since papSXc^^^ 

rf^ould be no excuse for poorly concfciVed and administered ouuide7«dS^ 
assignments or for inane theme topia. Dependence upon wp^baS 

shouTd t ''""""^ ''"''^y 

nf ,r!^r • i"" °^ ^l'"^* provides an impetus for the eliminadon 
of artificial course breakdowns. For example, the comfortable and work 

and American literature die next ha, long been practiced by a greaTnui^ 
ber of high schools. This system is meaningless to students withfuf^n^ 

wSkTn bas!c need oHitS 

work on basic communication skills, and literature chosen for them should 
be m hne with getting them to read and enioy it rather than fn^^ • 

ingenuity in findingt^^^pE^^^^^^^ 

helpi^^^cr^teTS r^t^.fe1eaXg^?„r I^IT 
youngsters. Teachers have finally awakened ^ whv """-"""^^ ^"""l 
alienated rrom literature. Ch.r Ja^.^^ hastp^^ ^tTy: 
It isn't that Johnny doesn't read because he can't. Rather, Johnny 

because he fmds it a bore! Give him a title, a book jacket that 
rings true. Let the worKI and iu infinite uonders be tL sul^ts 
^e may choose from. .Appeal to his interesB - and Johnny reads. • 



As soon as teachers begin to think of v;hat will best reach these s'.udents, 
rather than how they will modify their college-prep material to somehow 
hold their attention, the stage is set for n breakthrough with f^enerat stu- 
denu* Once teachen stop looking at these others as recipirnts of their 
second effort and preparation, the renaissance has begun, "ilie next step 
is looking for titles that will engage student interest. 

One constant cry that is gradually dying out now is the lament that 
there just aren*t books available that combine simple vocabulary and 
sentence structure with mature content. Several publishing companies 
have begun developing lines for this difficult-to-reach segment of our school 
population, ^ This pace can be accelerated by h ^ving teachers speak up 
about their needs, read more themselves, and begin conversing with pub- 
lishers about books that would make good paperbacks. 

Among the titles that have recently come to my attention are a num- 
ber that have proven especially effective in engaging student interest 
Louisa Shotwell's moving account of a young Negro .boy's quest for a 
permanent home and a real education is one. This well-conceived short 
novel, Roose.elt Grady, is an excellent vehicle for developing sodal con 
science or reflecting the plight of the migrant worker. It is a good book 
for a slow seventh or eighth grade English class. Lilies of the Fields William 
Barrett's novellette tha£ won fame as a motion picture, is another contem- 
porary story that has been successfully uught at the ninth and tenth 
grade levels. For juniors and seniors who arc difficult to reach, the fol- 
lowing lesser known books might be tried: When the Legends Die by 
Hal Borland, Run Silent, Run Deep by Commander Edward L« Beach, 
The Raft by Robert Trumbull and The Cross and the Switchblade by 
Rev. David Wilkerson with John and Elizabeth SherilL 

Fortunately, there are a number of excellent writers, spanning a vari- 
ety of interests, who excel at this special kind of literature. Among the 
rapidly increasing number of competent professionals who could be 
ommended are John Hersey, Herbert Sim, Jack Schaefer, Henry Cregor 
Felson, Anne White, William Campbell Gault, Howard Pyle, Conrad 
Richter, and Jphn Tunis. 

One of the biggest problems facing teachers is the saeening of the 
tremendous variety of material that is fast becoming available. There is 
a pressing need :o catalog, evaluate, and generally report on new products, 
whether they be books or audio-visual aids. Teachers are literally swamped 
with circulars and pamphlet propaganda praising the merits of each new 
product. It is imperative that someone aid the teacher, who has over one 
hundred and twenty-five students and five classes each day« to learn what 
is best from this welter of instructional material. New teachers and those 
furthering their education^ part time could be helped by college instructors 
who have kept abreast of current trends. 

Equally imporunt is the necessity for colleges to train teachers more 
realistically and to develop curriculum specialisu who can impartially 
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aid in the evtluation of nuteriil We need courses that will prepare future 
teachers to handle general classes fmfidently. Gouna that deal with 
methods and materials should focus considerable attention on helping 
teachers develop sound attitudes and techniques that will bnng about 
the successful teadiing of non-collcgc bound studentt. In teacher-training 
initiitttions there must be a reassessment that will automarically bring 
about a closer liason between what is being done in the hif^ school class- 
room and what is being o£?:hcd in college English and Reading courses. 

Bibliographical References 
^ Smpbteo; pfxilSr* RtlucUttt ItMatn** (* SchoUcUc Book SorrleM 
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READING AND CREATIVirY 

Alvina Trcut Burrows 
New York University 

•^Rcadin' rots the mind" said Tim McGraih when he saw the over- 
flowing library being moved into the nc# folks* house, in that childhood 
classic. RABBIT HILL. Is it hc:c$y to suggest, in this assemblage of 
august minds and highly literate souls, that Tim was right in his obser- 
vation? Mayhap it is heresy, but htrcsy has assisted in the birth of new 
ideas, indeed of whole revolutions. Tim McGrath admired •'doers,** and as 
he saw this matter, readers just sat still. Perhaps he had a point, for he 
may have known only receptive readers, those who want a genteel way 
to pass the time. In this "casc, I would have to agree with Tim. "Ecape 
reading** is a fine and therapeutic experience in small doses. In large 
doses, however, the kind of reading that merely passes the ume away cau 
be poor fare for menul health. In an age when great things are expected of 
the acquisition of literacy, it is important to look aitically at the differ- 
ing roles of reading and I am glad that today we have the chance to 
examine one of them. 

Creative Responses To Reading 
In a recent issue of the JOURNAL OF READING in the section de- 
voted to News and Notes, the authon differentiate among receptive read* 
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ing, critical reading, and creative reading. ^ They then split aeative reading 
into divergent creative reading and convergent creative reading. 

Rather than discuss the pro's and con's of convergent and divergent 
thinking vis-a-vis creativity, I prefer today to wrestle with other facets of 
the reading process. I propose that we look at some of the activities fre- 
quently dted as insunces of creative reading and ask two questions: Is 
it the reading that is creative or is it some other process that is the aea- 
tive element? What kinds of activities are so inescapably intermeshcd with 
the reading act as to be honestly termed creative reading? 

Now, creativity is a fine thing and I'm sure we are all for it as we're 
all for virtue and against sin. Creativity is even a fashionable thing now 
as never before on the tongues of journalists, politicans, industrialists as 
well as teachers and psychologists. Is reading, essentially a process of intake 
and perception, creative Teaching guides frequently suggest many activ- 
ities to stimulate creativity: 1. have the pupils write a different ending 
for a story they have enjoyed; 2. apply an author's idea to a new area 
or to an era years before or after that depicted in the reading; S. write a 
rebutui or letter of appreciation to the author; 4- draw or paint a picture 
suggested by an episode in a tale of advent^ir^; 5. (and this one makes me 
shudder) write a poem changing a line or two or finish an incomplete 



I submit that these and similar activities call for emotional and in- 
tellectual responses to reading. Except for the re-writing of someone else's 
verse, I would agree that these activities have value for the student, helping 
to incorporate him, as it were, into the author's way of thinking about 
and seeing his world or, at times, finding the aacks and gaps in that 
world and "shoring up" those .weakened structures with their own think- 
ing. Reading may be the springboard; the assigned activity comes after 
the reading and involves thought, imagination, and production of words 
on paper, or dramatic action, or graphic presentation thru paint or sculp- 
ture. These same kinds of expression can be engendered by listening to 
tapes or records, by seeing a play live or on film, by visiting a congressional 
session, or other locale where problem solving is going on. They are val- 
uable, but they are not unique to reading. 

What traits do these activities use and develop? At least three seem 
to be essential: reflectiveness, curiosity, and inventiveness. Perhaps Ben- 
jamin Franklin with his kite string and key still remains the arch exs^mple 
of the curious investigator, the reflective thinker, the inventor. Our pio- 
neer society has long venerated this combination. The Founding Fathen, 
for the most part, demonstrated these traits in superb combinations of arts 
and skills for which all mankind is still indebted. They are qualities needed 
by our society here and now and needed, too, by individuals for fulfill- 
ment as contributors to life. There are many ways that reading can con- 
tribute to curiosity: What don't we know about the Industrial Revolution, 
or about the Alabama boycott from reading a series of articles might be 
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more imporunt than quizzing students about the bread-and*butter content 
of even a fact filled, thoughtful discourse* 

Ever since Sputnik we have intensified our evaluation of these vir- 
tues. But long before I960, at least a few reflective souls were as sure as 
the man in the street is today that we must create or perish. Lewis Mum- 
ford writing in the New Yorker opined that man flew and communicated 
instantly in myth and dream long before anyone accomplished these feats 
in hardware.* 

Creativity In The Act Of Reading 
Let us turn now to some processes of creativity that go on more 
nearly within the act of reading. In a very general sense the decoding of 
printed symbols into spoken words and clothing those sequences of symbols 
into meaning is creativity of a sort. The reader retrieves and selects from 
the many associations stored in his memory. Cybernetics may have much 
more to tell us about this process in the years ahead and even now we 
respect its intricacy. 

There is yet another process simultaneous with the above, indeed, 
perhaps the matrix of the meaning-association that goes on in any intelli- 
gent reading. I refer to the silent hearing, the listening with the inner 
ear that is indispensable to making up the appropriate meanings as we 
go alonjr* We scarcely know we do it until a passage evades us, and we 
stop to read aloud to pattern the words so that they make sense. Head- 
lines often make us do this. So does verse, and fortunate is the person 
who hears the music and rhythm of Frost's Birches or Poe's Bells as he 
sees the printed words. If we have enough of the right kinds of experiences, 
we can hear these qualities without a sound being made. Reading aloud 
intensifies the aesthetic delight and, I, for one, am sure we need much 
more of this pleasure in our high school and college classes as well as in 
our elementray schools. Indeed, I suspect that without a considerable 
amount of dramatic or projective oral reading, we do not develop the so- 
phisticated skills of hearing when we read silendy. 

If hearing with the mind is part of the creative process, so too is 
seeing with the inner eye. Wordsworth no doubt immortalized not only 
daffodils but also the "inner eye that is the bliss of solitude'' for all of us. 

Still another process beyond the inner hearing and seeing is the well- 
nigh miraculous one of identification with characters as one reads, not 
after, and in the very process of discovering them on paper. Indeed, the 
activity seems as much self-discovery as literary discovery* Kindergarten 
children have cried when brave Charlotte in E. B. White's classic finally 
gave up her life. And adults, too, have confessed to the same sense of loss, 
even though tempered by the wisdom of inevitability and of vicarious 
continuity. I suggest that we have many things yet to learn about the 
process of identification in reading at different ages with relation to differ- 
ent emotional capacities and with respect to comprehension. 
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One additional activity the mind and emotions carry on as one reads 
has to do with creating a mood to match that in which the author has 
cast his characters. Whether elation or dispair, defeat or courage^ confusion 
or serenity, the reader must make for himself this special world in which 
the characters and he, the reader, are living together for a time. 

These processes go on during reading. To the extent that they do, 
in the reading of fiction and verse, the very act of reading seems to mc 
to be creative. They h'nger on into the after-reading glow, the reflective- 
ness, the re'living of episode, the re-telling to a willing hearer, but they 
also act while reading, and hence are different from the kinds of responses 
referred to earlier. 

Teaching To Enhance Creativity 

If we assume that creativity, whether during or after the fact, is a 
good thing, how can we foster it in our teaching? The first answer is the 
commonplace but inescapable one of building respect for the individual, 
including those personalities that do not run true to expectancy, that may, 
as Edgar Dale suggesu, be elliptical rather than well rounded. ^ Respect 
for the pupil as an author is part of this view. If only established authors' 
works are preserved and the students' papers merely corrected, graded, 
and returned or worse still, lost, how can the young writer feel? His 
•writing is of no account; the printed book is valued not only for content 
but as a financial investment. Informal publication, preserving some sam* 
pies of every young writer's work, gains respect for the written word in 
general and for so many dimensious of learning about clear, vivid expres- 
sion, of learning about form and structure, that one wonders why com- 
paratively little of this is done in elementary school, and less and less as 
students go on to high school and college. 

Respect for individuality carries some additional obligations, some of 
which were clarified for me by Dr. Fugits of the University of Hawaii. < 
Conformity to modem stereotypes, said Dr. Fugita, demands a kind of 
sex-identification that he feels is unsound and stultifying. He says that 
in our culture, sensitivity is assigned to the feminine role, autonomy to 
the masculine. It is respectable for the female to be ,moved by beauty, 
sadness, the feelings and needs of people; the male shows strength by not 
being sensitive to beauty or to moods and by acting in response to his 
own needs and feelings. Dr. Fugita points out that this separation is 
culture-induced, that sensitivity and autonomy, both external and internal 
orientation, are indigenous to men and women and that both are nec- 
essities for the creative life. 

A further note of respect for the individual as a way of enhandng 
creativity was recently sounded for me by Dr. Dale's observation that "the 
creative person has learned how to fail successfully." 5 When we can see 
failure of one project as the open sesame to a new venture, the dosing 
of one door as a normal process of narrowing the field to find one's true 
strength, we shall have made many kinds of success more nearly possible. 
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I know of few concepu more needed in educadon today. 

In today's high-pressured curricula, we forget that individuab must 
have u*me as well as libraries in their schools. They must make choices 
in reading. I am aghast at the number of adolescents who tell me that 
they have tine only for assigned reading, that much of it they enjoy and 
would want to read anyhow, but that time to "just read" because they 
want to is left out of our present acclaim for excellence. And this pres- 
sure comes at the very time when adult patterns are being crystallized. 
It »metimes appears that our educational program is much more akin to 
stuffing a Strassburg goose than to the much touted method of insieht 
and discoveiyl * 

Further, I propose that we put into acdon more of the insights of 
those psychologists who tell us that creauveness is characterized by play 
fulness of the mind; that the creative person remains open to his own ex- 
penence, that the creative pupil is often not liked by his teacher and 
knows it, that the high IQ and the highly creadve individual are not 
n-. ssanly identical. • 

If we can keep our perspective clear, I believe diat we shaU see aU 
along the line that creadWty in reading is nurtured by all those kinds of 
«pressipi?. that make a person whole. Stimulating curiosity about many 
things, prizing invention in steel or stone, in characters and inddent; foster- 
ing reflectiveness about a painting or a symphony, or about landing men 
on the moon strengtiiens the very attributes needed to respond creatively 
both during and after the act of reading. 
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